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e Divinity of Christ 


BY 
fs a popular statemen: of both the theological and practical truths centering in our evaa- 
EDWARD gelical faith in Christ. 
It is scholarly, but nov technical. 
SCRIBNER It lifts the problem of the nature and character of Christ out of the setting of the old-time 
dogmatism and places it in the light of the more empirical, human and meaningful thought 
AMES of our own day. 
Its Treatment of Unitarianism is original, fresh, illuminating. A single chapter entitled, 
“Why I am not a Unitarian” will furnish any reader, conservative or liberal, a new point 
of view. 
It is glowing with religious earnestness. It is a living word spoken to the hearts and souls 
of living people. 













Appreciations 












Professor George A. Coe says: “These sermons The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: “Six sermons full Unity says: “Those who were privileged to listen 
display a remarkable union of intellectual bold- of broad humanity.” to these sermons must have found their 
ness and spiritual warmth. I know of nothing The Watchman says: “Professor Ames is spiritual natmes quickened.” 
else in print that brings out quite so clearly avowedly a “liberal” in theology but his lib- The Advance says: “These are strong, virile 
the positive religious values that can be eralism seems to be of a wholesome kind, in sermons, appealing to the reason and satis- 
cin deaus a8 the tenclional ond waient — the sense that he is less concerned about doc- fying the heart.” 

do e re) n u 0 i ‘ i tio ] Se . : 
point of view. Even readers who cannot ac- aie ct cacete os aie tt ‘i =e Professor Edward C. Moore, of Harvard, says: 






cept Professor Ames’ position at all points It is a very clear and convincing statement 












must agree that such a book helps to clear The Independent says: “Dr. Ames does not of the issue as it stands in the minds of 
the air, and to focus attention at the right deny being a liberal, but strongly objects to modern men. It makes us realize how the 
point.” being styled a ‘Unitarian’, quoting with en- old formulation of the question has become 
thusiasm a saying of one of the early lead- obsolete, no one any longer states the question 
The Indianapolis News says: “One would go far ers of his denomination: ‘I am neither a Uni- in the old terms. Dr. Ames has availed him- 
to find a finer interpretation of religious thought tarian nor a Trinitarian, but strive to be sim- self in admirable fashion of the opportunity 
and experience in terms of spiritual laws ply a Christian.” The sermons are thoughtful, for a new statement of the case, and the spirit 
Mr. Ames is emphatically a man with a mes moderate in tone and straightforward in ex- in which he writes must convey confidence 
sage.” pression.” and reassurance to all.” 





A Most Wholesome Book for Those Troubled Over Christian Doctrines. 
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Great Premium Offer 


in connection with 


The Gospel of the Kingdom 


BY JOSIAH STRONG 


The Lessons in Social Christianity, published monthly by The New Christian Century Co., are now used by hundreds ot 
classes throughout the country. The subscription price, 50 cents per year, brings them within the reach of all members 
of a class. 

We believe the message they contain should be heard by every Bible, Adult Sunday School, or Y. M. C. A. Class, and 
Chureh Brotherhood in the country. To this end, and to repay somewhat the work of organizing classes, we offer 


FREE 
To Any Minister or Layman 


who organizes a new class, or induces a class already organized, to take up these studies, and who secures 


50 ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS OR OVER 
One cloth-bound copy of The New 


Encyclopedia of Social Reform 
Edited by W. D. P. BLISS Price, $7.50 
“A perfect mine of information.”—Dr. ALBERT SHAW, Editor “Review of Reviews.” 
















This is a great chance for you to get the most authoritative treasury of social facts and forces extant—and without 
costing you a cent. Remember The Gospel of the Kingdom is only 50 cents a year—it really does not cost so much as is 
usually paid for Sunday School quarterlies. And it comes fresh every month. 
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. - EDITORS 


The Sinking of the Titanic 


HERE WAS “A BLESSING IN THE AIR” 
last Monday. All nature was bursting with 
__.. life. It was easy to be good; and easy to 
(mj believe. I walked into, the coun®ry and 
enjoyed to the utmost the drama of Spring. 
How splendid was the setting, how elo- 
quent the soul of it all! It was a time of 
emotion and poetry and religion. Words- 
worth is the profound interpreter of Spring-time. Some- 
where he says: 





“One moment now may give us more i 
Than fifty years of reason; 

Our minds shall drink at every pore 

The spirit of the season.” 


It was a glorious walk I had. I did not follow beaten 
paths, but crossed meadows and passed through woods 
carpeted with many and varied flowers. A choir of 
birds chanted above and around me—an invisible choir 
mostly. I thought nature most good. I returned with 
praise in my heart. 

That night I learned of the awful catastrophe of the 
Titanic. The waves and ice seemed heartlessly cruel 
upon that day which, with its sunshine, its birds and 
its flowers, so smiled on us of the inland town. That 
which kills and that which thrills with joy are phases 
of the same nature. The one has caused the world to 
stand aghast with sorrow; the other is creating a har- 
vest to support millions of human lives, and in the 
process of harvest is filling the air with a blessing. 


* * > 


In my reading or thinking I fifid no clear logical word 
that lifts the mystery or clears the contradiction. I 
walk by faith and not by sight. The philosophies do 
not help me much. Brierly in his chapter on “Nature” 
has no illuminating word until he passes to human na- 
ture, Clarke leade his reader to mystery and leaves him 
there. Pragmatism exhorts us to act upon our most 
limited vision. Pragmatism walks by near-sight. That 
the world is in the process of completion does not lift 
the shadow. Without the Christ-idea we could but 
dimly guess that love is at the heart of things. 

Man is but finite and perhaps must not too ambi- 
tiously try to measure the Infinite. “What is man 
that Thou are mindful of him?” cried the Psalmist. The 
best skill at the command of man was called forth in 
the building of the Titanic. The popular opinion of its 
passengers was that it was an unsinkable ship. But 
its first voyage was its last. Man’s art came in con- 
tact with nature’s gigantic forces and was naught. 

We boast of our new inventions, and well we may, 
but after all, their power to overcome nature is but 
slight. We may emphasize the new unduly. The 
water, the law of gravitation, icebergs and all earth 
with its manifold phenomena are a few million years 
old. Man too is old—his fear. of death and his love of 
life ever possessed him. 

And no discovery to prolong his life to any consid- 
erable period has been made. We are told that twenty 


people die every second. During the three hours be- 
tween the time the Titanic struck the iceberg and its 
sinking there died, according to the natural ongoing of 
things, 216,000 people. These are scattered all over the 
world. We did net hear their concentrated cries. But 
their passing caused grief enough to pierce the heart of 
the universe. The cutting of a finger and the sinking 
of the Titanic raise the same tremendous questions. 
The unusual character of the latter causes us to pause 
and reflect. We should train ourselves to see the 
significance of the usual as well as the unusual. God 
reveals himself more often by the former than by the 
latter. 
* * * 

It is when we come to the moral in man that we be- 
gin to see clearly as to the purposes and meaning of 
the universe. Man who sinks is greater than the sea 
that engulfs him. “Women first” was God, the eternal 
life, speaking through the captain and his officers. 
“The best traditions of the sea were followed,” said 
the prime-minister of England. “The best traditions 
of the sea” are the expression of Christian civilization. 
They testify that man believes that there is some- 
thing more precious than earthly life. A woman would 
not leave het husband. Love to her even amid great 
excitement was more than life. A man much berated 
by the public proved a hero. He had a spark of the 
eternal God in him still, yes more than a spark. The 
first law governing man we are told is that of self- 
preservation. The second we are told is that of race 
preservation. I wonder if in the spiritual world these 
do not blend into one which we might call the preser- 
vation of the spiritual universe. This universe would 
be made up of personalities who have developed their 
manhood in love, in a conscience void of offence, in 
robust harmony with God. 

This is my faith. And so it matters but little as to 
the manner of passing out of life. Death is not death. 
The sea can claim its foll of bodies, but not of souls. 
Love, conscience, faith, fellowship and all the virtues 
of God’s man are beyond the power of the waves. 

> * * 

Death is a great democrat. How he levels and hum- 
bles! The Titanic was a proud, aristocratic ship. She 
was speeding to make a record. Her elegant suites cost 
more for a single trip than most men.make in five 
years. But death is no respector of persons. 

Out of this disaster will come greater safety to the 
sea voyager. Suffering is the price the race has always 
paid for progress. Some sufferers have been victims of 
nature, some have been martyrs slain by their breth- 
ren. No regulations or precautions, however, can guard 
us from death. We shall escape death by death. Life 
without life everlasting is full of mockery, deception 
and purposeless pain. I believe: “—the third day he 
(Christ) arose from the dead; he ascended into 
heaven and sitteth on the right hand of God; from 
thence he shall come to judge the quick and the dead. 

I believe in the resurrection of the body and 
the life everlasting.” Grorce A. CAMPBELL. 


Century 
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Social Survey 


BY ORVIS F. JORDAN. 











Anti-Religious Tendencies in Socialism 

Socialism is not necessarily opposed to Christianity. In fact many 
truly devout souls have found in socialism the more complete ful- 
filment of the ideals of Jesus. It is the more to be regretted that 
in some cities the socialist party has through its official machinery 
itself the the 
In Chicago is published by Rev. Mr. Carr, a former Methodist 


connected with forces of old-time materialistic infi- 
delity. 
minister, a journal called the Christian Socialist. 
the of the 
hered to the tenets of 


Having incurred the enmity of the party bodies in Chicago, he 


His journal has 


been voice Christians of many churches who have ad- 


socialism. 

was thrown out of the party by official action. Feeling aggrieved, 
his friends demanded a referendum in his behalf and representation 
This 


journal not only‘refused to print any statements in behalf of Dr. 


of their point of view in the official organ, the Daily Socialist. 


Carr but they also refused to sell advertising space to the friends 
of the persecuted preacher. Thus attacked by the party organ with- 


out chance of reply, the preacher-editor found himself rejected by a 


referendum where he had no chance to represent his case. Dr. 
Carr is still a socialist and declares his purpose to re-enter the party 
when its rules permit. He calls attention, however, to the fact 


that no material gain has been made in the party in Chicago in 
many years, owing to the hostile attitude of the propaganda to or- 
ganized religion. 

The 
ism, but not so protestantism. It is to be 


Roman church is by its very constitution opposed to social- 
deeply regretted that 
we are not permitted to consider socialism as a problem in econom- 
ies, and not as a movement to supersede family and church by the 


state. The former alone is true socialism. 


The People Protest Boss Rule 

The late Mr. Hines, 
brought a sense of shock to the citizens the country over. The 
first chance to speak that has been given the people has been in the 


vindication of Senator Lorimer and his aid, 


primaries. Senator Cullom, whose only offense in a long official 
career was his vote for Lorimer, went down to defeat in the Ilinois 
primary. Colonel Roosevelt seemed to be hopelessly defeated but his 
hostility to Lorimer carried him to a greater victory in Illinois 
than his friends had ventured to claim. In Pennsylvania the situa- 
tion involved the machine of Senator Penrose, but here too it cannot 
be doubted that 


helped swell the majority of Roosevelt in the primary. 


the connection of the administration with Lorimer 


Appeals to the sacred name of Lincoln, distribution of patronage, 
the spreading of political buncombe, will not avail for one moment 
to stem the tide of rising popular indignation. Under our democ- 
racy our citizens through the new primary system have the remedy 
in their own hands. They may become sufficiently interested and 
sufficiently conscientious to put an end to the vocation of the pro- 
fessional politician. This were indeed a consummation devoutly to be 


wished. 


Religion in Politics 
William Jennings Bryan says, “To say that there is any inconsis- 
being a member of the church and being active in 


tency between 


politics would be a reflection upon either the church or politics. If 
church membership really impaired a citizen’s usefulness, either in 
office or outside of office, it would be an unanswerable accusation to 
bring against the church. It would be a grave charge. too. to make 
against politics to say that political conditions are such that a 
church member is denied participation in politics either by con- 
science or by his fellows.” 

Religion must go into politics for the very reason that evil is 
there. It is of little use to pray for the kingdom and neglect the 
things that hinder its coming. Without the interest and support of 
Christians the state is no true democracy and lacks the very element 
which is the saving salt to free institutions. ' 
the intelligent 


In the defeat of popular government in 


All democracies have demonstrated need of and 


conscientious citizenship 
any country we find a reflection upon the quality of the manhood in 
that country. Christianity in a republic is charged with the sacred 
duty of furnishing the very raw material out of Which republics are 


created, honest men. = 


Are we not obligated to teach in our Sunday-schools at times 
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other civic problems than the abolishing of the saloon? Should 
not the church rear its young as well as instruct its adults in the 
big lessons of patriotic obligations? It is not enough to pass conven- 
tion resolutions or to deliver Fourth of July sermons. 
character-building machinery of the church should be employed in 
behalf of our patriotic ideals. 


The whole 


Christian Unity and Bigotry 

The Lutherans of Brooklyn have refused to unite in recent union 
movements on the ground that they alone are the true church of 
Christ. It is of course exactly upon just this ground that Roman 
Catholics have refused any codperation which involved the recog- 
nition of the Christian status of Protestants. High-church Episeo- 
palians refuse to sit in general ministers’ meetings lest they thereby 
acknowledge by any means that protestant ministers are valid min- 
isters of Christ. There are denominations and individuals which 
would unchurch all Christians that were not immersed. The Holy 
Jumperse regard none as Christian save those who have had a cer- 
tain type of emotional experience. Christian Scientists regard as 
aliens those who do not hold the metaphysical tenets of Mrs, 
Eddy. . 

How very ciear, however, it must be that all talk of Christian 
union by those living in such a spirit, is indirection, not to say hypo- 
It sounds like peace talk by those advocating large navy 
appropriations. It is not different from Napoleon conceiving univer- 
sal peace through the victory of his troops. The first essential 
Bigotry and union are logical 


erisy 


of union is tolerance and good will. 


opposites. 


Democracy in the Church 

Once the church shared thé current conceptions of aristocratic or- 
The had deacons, 
priests, bishops, archbishops, cardinals and pope. Even the re- 


ganization of society. medieval organization 
formed churches carried over something of aristocracy in govern- 
ment. The pew rent system was one of the symbols of this ancient 
order. It is interesting to findsthe Congregationalist commending a 
movement in its communion for the abolition of the pew rent sys- 
Still more interesting is the position taken by Dr. Manning, 


He advocates 


tem. 
rector of the historic Trinity church of New York. 
making the pews of that aristocratic church open, that the last 
barrier between the church and the world may be removed. We have 
often wondered what the advocates of the pew rent system would 
lo with the remarks of the radical apostle James upon the sub- 
ject of church sittings. 

There are other barriers, however, than those of organization and 
sittings. An exclusive and inhospitable spirit on the part of the 
church will find other means of expression. Until the church of to- 
day ean receive Zaccheus and Magdalen without protest and with 
a real welcome, it still lives in the spirit of the club and not of the 


churches, 


A Specious Plea Answered 

Have you ever heard it said that if you give leisure and better 
wages to some men they will spend it in saloons and in loafing 
around? Raymond Robins, who worked when 19 years old, in the 
old South twelve hours a day for $1 a day in an unorganized mine, in 
The Survey gives a neat answer to this specious plea when he says: 
‘And if you give more dividends to some men, their sons will buy 
automobiles and give them to chorus girls. But I am not going 
to judge either class by the vicious members of that class. In 
other words, honor and truth and well-meaning are not special 
privileges of any group.” 

He tells how he found in one of the drifts a place where the 
shoring was weak. He said to his foreman: “I think that is dan- 
gerous,” and was told: “If you don’t want to work, you can get 
“Then a man came into that mine,” he says, “to talk about 
organized labor. I was interested. I started in to organize that 
Finally the boss said to me that I had better get out of 
there, and I got. I went on a break beam to Colorado and got a 
job in a union mine. I worked eight hours a day, got $4 a day, and 


out.” 


mine, 


worked only six days in the week. 

‘Life changed for me, I had leisure; @ had opportunity. 
to study at night. I bought books. Then the whole world changed 
for me, because of the change in my industrial conditions. Now, 
why? Just because I had a little piece of pasteboard in my pocket 
that said I was a member of the miners’ union. Now, when I 
found a bit of weak shoring in a mine I went to my mine steward 
and told him. He went to the superintendent, and the superintendent 
took us away from the drift until it was fixed.” - 


I began 
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Tihe Christian World 


A Pace For INTERDENOMINATIONAL~ ACQUAINTANCE, 

















: : : 
The Meaning of Apostolic Succession 

It is well known that the Episcopal church in America stands 
in the fore-front of those churches that are pleading for Christian 
union. Among religious journals, the Churchman, from which we 
learn the meaning of apostolic succession as given below, has more 
to say on the subject of union than any other known to us. Rarely, 
if ever, a week passes that it does not have an illuminating con- 
tribution to this high theme. But, as among. some other bodies 
the distinguishing doctrines are the apparently insuperable barriers 
to union. With Disciples it is immersion; with them apostolic 
succession. For those of us who have been trained in non-liturgical 
churches, and who know the minister rather than the priest, and 
the pulpit rather than the altar, the Episcopal basis of union will 
find but a feeble response in our hearts. The difference between 
Romanist and Protestant are marked by these same characteris- 
tics. As Sabatier says, altar and pulpit denote the separations be- 
tween these two sections of Christianity. As the altar comes to 
the front the preacher recedes; as the preacher comes to the front 
the altar recedes. In Romanism and Episcopalianism alike the 
differences are those which grow out of the ministry of priest and 
preacher, and out of the altar and the pulpit. But that we may 
see in simple form what apostolic succession means, we give the 
following: 


Because apostolic succession has meant priest, altar and sacrifice, 
means this today, and will ever mean this, we Churchmen will see 
that in any conference or congress which may be held to consider 
Faith and Order all that can be said for the truth of apostolic suc- 
cession, as historical fact and as doctrine, shall be said, and until we 
are convinced that the course of the religious evolution of the race 
has been in a wrong direction, that Old and New Testament bear 
witness to non-essential facts, that our Lord’s disciples mistook 
the Lord’s teaching and set the Church on a wrong line of develop- 
ment, or at least until we are convinced that it is the Lord’s will 
that we should surrender the trust we have received, we shall 
patiently, in all charity, with brotherly love, but with all determi- 
nation, cling to what is inexpressibly dear and which we would, 
humanly speaking, lose if the Church ever gave up apostolic-suc- 
cession. The fact of our Lord’s presence in the Holy Sacrament, God 
made man, the worshipping on earth in the Sacrament, with the un- 
seen hosts, the Lamb slain to take away the sin of the world, the 
showing and pleading of the sacrifice of the death of Christ, the 
blessed Communion with the Lord Jesus Christ present in the Sac- 
rament and, therefore, communion with our fellow-Christians and 
with all the saints, is what makes apostolic succession of any great 
importance and justifies the existence of this Episcopal church as a 
separate body of Christians. 


Summer Conferences Expanding 

The summer conferences next July and August expect greatly in- 
creased numbers growing out of the larger activity of men in relig- 
ious affairs. To meet this new interest they are having difficulty in 
arranging programs. Few save workers attend these meetings, and 
these are women for the most part, but the semblance of rest and 
vacation is maintained. Classes are restricted to a few morning 
hours. How to get into these few hours social service, missions, 
Sunday-school work, Bible sfudy, evangelism and some other lines is 
the problem before the conference program makers. 

Northfield is to have again this year Rev. F. B. Meyer of London; 
Rev. Dr. C. H. Patton of the American Board; Mrs, Helen Mont- 
gomery of the Women’s Jubilee Campaign; Robert E. Speer of the 
Presbyterian Board; and Dean Brown of Yale Divinity School. The 
dates of the General Conference are August 2 to 18, but much is 
again to be made this year of the Sunday-school workers’ meetings, 
which are held July 20 to 27. 

The Missionary Education Movement conferences will number 
seven this year, three of them being in Canada. The Blue Ridge, N. 
C., begins on June 25; the Silver Bay, Lake George, July 12; and the 
Lake Geneva, Wis., August 2. It is announced that into these meet- 
ings the new subjects of social service, community extension and 
evangelism will be put as fay as time permits. ~ Af’Silver Bay each 
year about 1,500 are trained, and muth emphasis"is platéd upon per- 
sonal work. The volunteer who is willing to give some spare time 
is urged to select definite tasks and prepare herself for them. Lead- 
ership is the topic oftenest suggested, it being stated that therein 
lies the greatest need. 

Presbyterians are developing an educational system in behalf of 
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They will have, under the 
leadership of their boards, five Summer meetings ‘this year, begin- 
ning at Winona, Ind., on July 16, and epding at Pocono Pines, Pa., 


both home and foreign mission work. 


August 22 to 29. Between these dates they have conferences at 
Lebanon, Tenn.; Storm Lake, Iowa; and Hollister, Mo, Their aim 
is to raise up missionary leaders in Presbyterian churches. Their 
numbers are steadily increasing at each conference, while to the 
number of conferences one is added each year: 

Chautauqua will much enlarge its spiritual work this year, be- 
ginning with the first week in July. The Hall of Christ will be 
utilized as the centre, and the director will be Prof. Shailer Mat- 
thews of Chicago. Chautauqua has always stood for religious pro- 
paganda, but during the last few years strictly educational subjects 
have developed greatly. through large enrollments. This year will 
see the strengthening of the spiritual side, in part to meet the de- 
mands created by the Men and Religion and similar movements. 


The Passing of Dr. Isaac K. Funk 

The name of Dr. Funk has been a household word to preachers 
of every denomination in this country, and the news of his death 
will be received with sorrow everywhere. The following interesting 
facts of his life are gatherefl from the Presbyterian Banner. 


He was born in Ohio in 1839, for sixteen years was a Lutheran pastor 
in Brooklyn, and then, together with his college classmate, A. W. Wag- 
nalls, started a publishing house in New York which proved very 
successful. The firm published books for some well-known authors, 
such as Dr. Talmage, Edward Everett Hale, Joaquin Miller, “Josiah 
Allen’s Wife,” Canon Liddon and other notables. It has published 
a large number of homiletic and other books specially designed for 
ministers and probably no other publishing house has produced so 
many books of this class. A greater achievement was its Standard 
Dictionary, of which Dr. Funk himself was editor-in-chief, and it 
has just completed the new Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge in twelve volumes. The firm also started and still pub- 
lishes “The Homiletic Review,” and “The Literary Digest,” which 
have been very successful and must be valuable literary properties. 
Some years ago Dr. Funk became interested in psychical phenomena 
and investigations and was a chief figure in this field. His book, 
“The Psychic Riddle,” gives an account of his investigations. He 
believed that nine-tenths of the mediums were frauds, but that with 
these eliminated there remained phenomena that could not be ex- 
plained on any basis but actual spirit manifestation. There can be 
no doubt of his honesty and sincerity and of the ability and care 
with which he conducted his investigations. But what convinced 
him can have little weight with others who have not had personal 
and direct knowledge of the alleged facts. Dr. Funk was an original 
and highly useful man, who filled out his long life with worthy 
service. 








—A movement is on foot in England among Congregational min- 
isters to induce those of their number who, in addition to their 
ministerial labors, find time to engage in the life insurance busi- 
ness or to sell real estate, to discard the use of the title “Rever- 
end.” It does not follow that one may not engage in these lines 
of business with as much conscientiousness as in the preaching of 
a sermon, so say the reformers. But in England, as in America, 
there lurks the fear that under that title many a dubious deal 
may be hidden. Every business and profession should stand on its 
own merits. 


—The American Board (Congregational) is asking for seventy- 
three workers—pastors, evangelists and physicians—for its various 
fields. They add “a successful career in this country is the best 
recommendation for the work abroad.” The United Presbyterians 
are certain to secure a million dollars for foreign missions this 
year. 


—In a recent number of the Congregationalist, Governor Wood- 
row Wilson and William Jennings Bryan give clear and unquali- 
fied statements of the faith that is in them. Both are members 
and elders in the Presbyterian church. Woodrow Wilson is the son 
of a Presbyterian minister. 


—Those who have been helped by the writings of Dr. A. J. Gor- 
don will regret to learn that the Clarendon Direct Baptist church 
of which he was pastor twenty-five years, was recently deatroyed 
by fire. 


—Professor Cornelius -Woelfkin of the Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary has, beem called to: the . Fifth Avenue Baptist church, New 
York. The pulpit has been vacant since Dr. Charles F. Aked left 
it to go to California. 


—The well known writer, Professor Francis G. Peabody, of Har- 
vard University has tendered his resignation to take effect March 
1, 1913. He has been.in his present position since 1888, 
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The Cry 


Whenever there is silence around me, 

By day or by night, 

I am startled by the cry: 

“Take me down from the Cross.” 

The first time I heard it, 

I went out and searched, 

Till I found a man in the throes of crucifixion, 
And I said: “I will take you down.” 

And I tried to take the nails out of his feet. 
But he said: “Let be; 

For I cannot be taken down, 

Till every man, every woman and every child 
Come together to take me down.” 

And I said: “But I cannot bear your cry—What can I do?” 
And he said: “Go about the world, 

Telling everyone you meet: 

‘There is a Man on the Cross.” 


—Elizabeth Gibson Cheyne. 


Our Country for Christ 

We are asked this week to consider the American Christian Mis- 
sionary Society: Its Organization and Work. It will be profitable 
for us to look at the reasons that were advanced by Mr. Campbell 
in favor of missionary organizations. When it was proposed that 
a convention be held, he wrote, “The general purposes of such a 
convention are already indicated by the general demand for a more 
efficient and seriptural organization—for a more general and ef- 
ficient co-operation in the Bible cause, in the missionary cause, in 
the education cause. , 

‘The public interests of the aggregate Christian community in 
every one nation, province or empire, as much require public agents, 
whether called evangelists, messengers, delegates, or classified under 
one all-comprehending designation and denomination—missionaries 
or ‘messengers of the churches’ as do private interests of every 
particular community require its own special and particular agents. 

“These are points no longer debatable amongst us, or any Chris- 
tian people known to me on the map of Christendom. We may aim 
at more simplicity, but we cannot dispense with the agents and 
agencies above enumerated, any more than we could dispense with 
books and school-masters in the great work of illuminating and 
civilizing mankind. To ask for a positive precept for everything in 
the details of duties growing out of the various and numerous agen- 
cies of the Christian church and the world, would be quite as irra- 


tional and unscriptural as to ask for an immutable wardrobe or a 
uniform standard of apparel for all persons and ages in the Chris- 
tian church.” 
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The first convention met in Cincinnati October 24, 1849. Of it Mr, 
Campbell wrote: “We met, not for the purpose of enacting eccles- 
iastical Jaws, nor to interfere with the true and scriptural inde- 
pendence of the churches, but to consult about the best ways for 
giving efficiency to our power, and to devise such methods of co- 
operation, in the great work of converting and sanctifying the 
world, as our combined counsels, under the guidance of Providence, 
might suggest and approve. There are some duties of the church, 
which a single congregation can not, by her unaided strength, dis- 
charge. For certain ends, two or three congregations often com- 
bine their means, and thus, by mutual co-operation, effect that 
which no one alone could have accomplished. Sometimes all the 
churches in a county, a district, or even a state, send up their mes- 
sengers to consult about and co-operate in enterprises, benevolent 
and obligatory, which concern the common welfare and the exten- 
sion and prosperity of the kingdom of Christ. But a broader and 
more general co-operation than all these may sometimes be de- 
manded, and then a general convention may be called and a uni- 
versal co-operation entered into. Such appeared to be the nature of 
the subjects which engaged the convention held in Cincinnati, and 
we were more than gratified to witness the large number of mes- 
sengers in attendance.” 

The commercial enterprise has its trained men who study the 
field in which it operates and report on the possibilities of trade. 
Men who make money out of the weaknesses of human nature have 
their agents who give information concerning the weakened defenses 
of virtue and honesty. The disciples of Jesus fall far short of their 
privileges if they do not engage the services of men who shall 
take account of the Christian forces and of the places where these 
forces ought to be concentrated for offensive and defensive opera- 
tions. We must not think of the managers and secretaries of our 
missionary society as men whose one business it is to get money 
from the churches, Their first business is to know the field and to 
give the rest of us exact information. Then it becomes our busi- 
ness to assist them, with money and prayer, to do the work of the 
kingdom. The president of a university, who had a reputation for 
raising money for his school, denied that he was entitled to that 
reputation. He had a great school under his care, he let men know 
what he was doing, and they gave the money needed. 

It is the business of all who preach and teach in the church to 
know the field of Christian activity and to impart information to 
others. We like to know that our lives count for something. We 
are more anxious to be efficient than to be possessors of money. 
We all need to be shown how we can contribute toward the growth 
of the kingdom of Christ and how our missionary society can help 
us in the work of evangelizing the home field. It is essential to 
our highest usefulness that we be constantly engaged in gaining 
and giving knowledge concerning the evangelization of our own 
country. [Midweek Service, May 1. Num. 13: 1-20; Deut. 1: 8; 
Josh. 7: 2; Acts 1: 8.] Ss. J. 


New Frontiers 

In the story of early Christianity nothing is more interesting than 
the changes wrought in Christian teaching by the expansion of the 
church into new social circles. At first Christianity was almost en- 
tirely Jewish in its character and spirit. Then when through the 
preaching of Barnabas and Saul it expanded into Gentile territories, 
with its new capital at Antoich, important changes were produced in 
the current of its thought and activity. It was still the simple gos- 
pel of Jesus, his interpretation of the life of God and his program 
for humanity, but it was adjusted to new conditions because of the 
totally different nature of the people to whom it was now conveyed. 

Similarly the later years of the first century, which beheld the 
expansion of the church into regions further west, witnessed also 
a corresponding growth in Christian doctrines and administration. 
The necessity of meeting heathen philosophy and Jewish perversions 
of the faith made necessary such new forms of teaching as had 
never been attempted by the earlier disciples. And when in the sec- 
ond century and succeeding generations the church found itself in 
the midst of political forees which increasingly reacted upon its 
life in the direction of Roman institutions, there was stil] further 
adjustment of the gospel to the needs of the time. 

It is easy to say that these successive and almost imperceptible 
changes and adjustments were departiires from the primitive faith. 
If by this it is meant that there arose gradual modifications of the 
Christian message to meet new conditions, and that these changes 
were heretical in their character, nothing could be further from the 
fact. Undoubtedly many influences tended to corrupt the sim- 
plicity that was toward Christ. But the steady current of Chris- 
tian thought and feeling in the world was never heretical, though 
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it was always changing. In fact, the further Christianity went out 
from its original home in Jerusalem the richer it grew.in human in- 
terests and in perception of the divine purpose for humanity, 
And sadly enough, nothing is more significant in the story of Chris- 
tianity than the suspicion with which the older churches, those at 
Jerusalem, Alexandria and Antioch, viewed the newer forms of 
Christian life. These mother churehes always insisted that the 
only pure gospel was that which they had taught. But in this they 
were entirely in the wrong, for Christianity is not a static quantity 
but a dynamie spirit, and it constantly changes to meet the needs 
of its expanding circles of adherents. The older church must al- 
ways keep its heart open to the truth which the younger churches 
have discovered. In this way alone does Christianity continually 
reinterpret its message and svirit to the world. The reflex influence 
of the youngest centers of Christian activity upon the oldest is al- 
ways in the interest of a more vital faith and effort. 

It is this fact which slowly makes itself felt in the story of Chris- 
tian missions. There is at first the rather naive conviction on the 
part of those who send forth missionaries into the Orient that the 
churches thus established will be simply new editions of those at 
home. Nothing else is contemplated. And particularly is it the 
belief of the supporters of missionary work that the denominational 
doctrines and usages maintainél by the home churches must prevail 
on the mission field, or else the missionaries and their converts shall 
be viewed as unfaithful to the institution that has sent them forth. 
For a time this condition doubtless prevails in the work of the mis- 
sionary and in the organization of the mission churches. There is 
sincere and earnest loyalty to the denomination which has made 
possible the particular efforts. There is no desire to make any alter- 
ation in the teaching or practice of the missionary institutions 
planted on oriental soil. 

But presently every missionary is confronted by the fact that the 
churches at home are at times concerned with questions which have 
very little significance in mission lands. The conscience of the Oc- 
cident is sensitive to many doctrinal and ritualistic forms which 
have no meaning or value in the life of a community whose domi- 
nant interests are of a different order. The missionary in India or 
China cannot long fail to see that distinctions that separate one de- 
nomination from another in America or Europe are less than of no 
value in the thought ard practice of the men and women he is in- 
structing in the essentials of Christian faith. Insensibly therefore 
he puts his emphasis upon matters of greater moment, and these mat- 
ters must be determined by his own best judgment of religious val- 
ues. As far as possible he will wish to conform in all regards to the 
conviction of the people by whom he is supported. But he also 
knows that he and his companions on the mission field are far 
better prepared to judge regarding these religious values than those 
who are working in the familiar and customary activities of the 
occidental church. 

For the mission churches are those in whose experience the new 
problems of the faith are confronted and the new decisions reached. 
The Spirit of God is moving in their life as in that of the home 
churches in the days of their best activity. The missionary churches 
are reaching new frontiers of truth and experience, and are pre- 
pared to teach the mother churches something of the expanding life 
of the gospel. Already the home churches know that the most au- 
thoritative voice to which they can listen is that of the mission- 
ary who returns to tell of his work and his people in the mission 
field. No bishop, priest or council has so convincing and compell- 
ing a voice as the man who has actually interpreted for the first 
time the message of Jesus to a group of impressionable and unin- 
structed orientals. From him the churches will receive suggestions 
they would take from no convention, journal or movement in the 
home land. 

This impressive fact bears witness to the higher responsibility 
of the missionaries to the churches at home as leaders and pioneers, 
and also to the fact that the missionary churches will never be mere 
repetitions of the organizations in Europe and America, but will 
possess a vitality afd vision all their own, whose influence upon the 
older churches should be the most informing and inspiring. Insofar 
as both missionaries and pastors of the supporting churches realize 
this fact, will the kingdom of God grow in power and clearness of 
insight. Insofar as the churches of the home field insist on giving 
lirection to the mission churches and their leaders, thereby im- 
posing upon them the bonds of denominational doctrine and of oc- 
cidental practice, will the mission churches either be held 
in the leading strings of a less vital and clear-sighted constituency 
or unfortunately compelled to assert their independence and face 
for themselves the vital problems which emerge in their experience. 
Happy is the people that perceives the prophetic values of its mis- 
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sionary work, and is willing to view with ealmness and- tonfidence 
those advances in the direction of higher ideals to which the mis- 
sion churches and the missionaries themselves are constantly point- 


ing. 


The Kansas City Congress 

It is not saying too much to affirm with enmphasis that the 
thirteenth annual Congress of the Disciples of Christ, which was 
held last week in Kansas City, was the best of the list. It is 
perhaps natural that this statement should be made regarding any 
successful gathering of any sort; but there are numbers of reasons 
why it is particularly applicable to the Kansas City meeting. 

The sessions were held at the Linwood Boulevard Christian 
Church. This is one of the most attractive church structures in 
Kansas City or elsewhere in the brotherhood. Its architectural 
proportions are pleasing and adequate, its decoration is tasteful, 
and its equipment is characteristic of a large and aggressive con- 
gregation. Its loyalty to Dr. B. A. Jenkins its pastor, is evident 
and delightful: The congregations are such as to fill the building to 
its capacity, and Dr. Jenkins’ reputation as a preacher is on the 
lips of all his people and the community. 

The attendance at the Congress, while not large as compared 
with the annual conventions of the Disciples, was much larger 
than last year, and was fairly representative of the brotherhood 
of Missouri and neighborhood states. Not until the Congress has a 
definite and continued membership will the attendance reach a 
satisfactory number. Those denominations that have had experi- 
ence with congress management depend in no small degree upon a 
consjstent and urgent organization to keep up the interest and 
secure a representative attendance at gatherings of this character 
Yet the history of the Congress of Disciples is most satisfactory in 
this regard. And though one missed a number of men whom he 
would expect to find at such a gathering, the number of those 
present was a demonstration of the interest felt in the themes 
to be considered. 

* 7. * 

The addresses were on the whole the best that have ever been 
presented at a meeting of the Disciples. That of Dr. Bitting of 
St. Louis on Wednesday morning was an unanswerable presenta- 
tion of the character and desirability of a representative conven- 
tion, not only for the Baptists but for any similar body of people. 
The papers by Professors Norton agd Martin of Drake, the former 
on “The Problem of Christian Union in the Light of New Testament 
Study,” and the latter on the theme “Is Christian Union Possible 
in the Light of History, Psychology, and Logic?”, showed a schol- 
arly accuracy combined with scientific courage that put the Con- 
gress under obligation to men who were interested to bring to a 
popular gathering the precise and painstaking methods of the lab- 
oratory. The papers by John Ray Ewers of Pittsburg and Thomas 
W. Grafton of Kansas City on “The Principles of Scientific Man- 
agement Applied to Church Work” were suggestive and practical. 
The paper by Dr. Jenkins on “The Relation of New Testament 
Study to the Problem of Christian Union” was thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the author’s classic, yet half humorous style of public 
address. The presentation of “The Social Task of the Church” by 
Professor Batten of the Baptist Social Service Commission, of Des 
Moines, gave evidence of his careful research in the field of prac- 
tical Christian activity. Professor Jefferson’s admirable paper on 
“Christian Union in the Light of History, Psychology and Logic” 
was clear, weighty and convincing. But easily the most finished 
and impressive paper of the Congress was that of Charles Clayton 
Morrison on “The Essential Plea of the Disciples in the Light of 
their Origin and Aim.” This paper our readers have in their hands 
in the successive numbers of The Christian Century. But the 
charm, urgency, and inspiration of its presentation to the Congress 
only the audience of Thursday afternoon could appreciate. Dr. 
Garrison’s fine and spirited review which challenged the thesis 
but accorded ample right of testimony to those who accepted what 
seemed at first a radical view of Disciple history and obligation, 
brought to its close a splendid series of papers and discussions. 

Little criticism could be passed upon the management of the 
Congress in any regard. President Sharpe, L. J. Marshall and, the 
other members of the executive committee planned the sessions with 
careful regard to a continuous and increasing interest. And with but 
one exception the papers were presented as promised. There was 
perhaps too little time for discussion at the conclusion of some of 
the readings. Notably was this true on Thursday afternoon, when 
there was both desire and need for a longer session to consider 
the highly important questions which Mr. Morrison’s paper raised. 
But it is not always possible to foresee the needs of conferences of 
this character. And, by and large, the discussions were adequare 
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and stimulating. Notable was the spirit of candor and open- 
mindedness which was manifested in all of the speeches. Not once 
was there a note of personality or temper. Differences of view were 
presented with great frankness and force, but without the slight- 
est approach to acrimony. No one would expect such manifesta- 
tions of an unholy spirit in a conference of brethren committed to 
the highest interests of the kingdom of God. Yet not always have 
the gatherings of the Disciples of Christ escaped the emergence of 
ungracious personalities. It may be hoped that days of that sort 
are gone forever. 
* > * 

As in all gatherings of the Disciples the personal give-and-take 
of conversation in the lobbies of the Congress was delightful. It 
is here that friendships are renewed and sentiment created. It is 
here too that men talk in a more frank and free manner than in 
the more formal and observed utterances of the platform or floor 
of the Congress. It could not fail to impress those who were 
present at Kansas City that the Disciples of Christ are rapidly 
gaining freedom of speech upon questions which have been hitherto 
kept in the seclusion of a few minds or spoken in whispers among 
friends. Among these the problem of our relation to the Christian 
world about us is being considered with a frankness and con- 
viction that would have been astonishing ten years ago. More than 
this, critical pronouncements regarding the literature and value 
of the Holy Scriptures, such as would have precipitated confusion 
and dismay a decade since, are now accepted with calmness and 
confidence by such gatherings as the one held last week. This is not 
to affirm that all are of one mind, or that there are not earnest 
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defenders of what may be called older and conservative views. It 
only means that with the broad-mindedness of which Dr. T. P. Haley 
was so notable an example, the best. men in the brotherhood, if not 
quite sure of their holdings, are at least confident that the free 
discussion of fresh questions of interest is the best manner of 
arriving at the truth. 

The sentiment that the Congress has reached a point where 
some simple form of continued organization is advisable was voiced 
in the appointment of a committee to prepare such an instrument, 
The report of this committee was adopted without dissent. It pro- 
vides for a continuous membership with an annual fee of $2.00, a 
supporting membership with contributions of $5.00 or more an- 
nually, the publication of ‘the Congress proceedings in an annual 
volume to be issued to all members, the*location of the Congress, 
as far as possible in cities near the center of the brotherhood, and 
codperation as in the past both with lectureships and institutes of 
our own in the accessible states, but also with similar congresses 
among the Baptists and other denominations with whom joint 
sessions may be arranged. 

The entertainment of the Congress was delightful. The mem- 
bers were provided for in the homes of the Linwood Boulevard 
Church and some of the other churches of the city, on the Har- 
vard plan. Lunches and suppers were served at the church, and 
the good fellowship thus made possible went far to increase the 
pleasure of the gathering. The next Congress is to be held at the 
Union Avenue Church in St. Louis. Rev. B. A. Abbott, the pastor of 
that church, is the president of the next Congress, and Professor 
A. W. Taylor of Columbia, Mo., secretary. H. L. W. 


The Essential Plea of the Disciples 


In the Light of Their Origin and Aim 


BY CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON, 


This is the second installment of a paper read at the Disciples’ 
Congress in Kansas City last week. The first installment was 
printed in The Christian Century of April 18. Next week’s issue 


will contain the concluding portion. 


VI. A Departure From First Principles 


The feeling of oneness with all the people of God which gave the 
primary impulse to the Disciples’ movement and which gave it its 
characteristic significance was displaced by other feelings at the time 
the Brush Run church, led by Alexander Campbell, adopted a basis 
of membership narrower than the basis of membership in the 
Church of Christ. From that point onward their catholic sense of 
unity with all Christians shrank into sectarian proportions. 

It will be the aim of the remainder of this paper to justify this 


thesis by the facts of history. 


The Declaration and Address was a charter of fundamental prin- 
ciples. It did not attempt to make an application of these princi- 
ples to specific problems. But the followers of Thomas Campbell 
who were organizing themselves into the Christian Association had 
immediately to face their problems in the concrete. Their Declara- 
tion was a plea to others. They must now prove their plea by their 
practice. In earnest terms they had disavowed organizing another 
party. They desired and evidently intended to remain in fellow- 
ship with existing churches while maintaining the Christian Asso- 
ciation as an interdenominational movement. To this end Thomas 
Campbell made application to the Presbyterian Synod of Pittsburgh 
for admittance of himself and the Christian Association. His ap- 
plication was denied. The reasons for the denial were set forth 
in a statement that made a deliberate and pointed attack upon the 
Christian Association. Gradually it became clear that there was no 
place for the Association or its members in the denominational order 
and they reluctantly resolved upon the formation of an independent 
church. The Brush Run church was the embodiment of the spirit 
and principles of the Declaration and Address; it was a concrete 
attempt to translate the ideals of that great plea into terms of prac- 
tice. Forced by the inhospitality of other Christian bodies to take this 
pioneer step, they entered upon it nevertheless with a wondrous 
sense of freedom and joy. Thomas Campbell had suffered 
from the narrow sectarian exclusiveness of the Seceder church. All 
his troubles had been due to his desire to open his church with its 
fellowship and ministries to all believers. He now found indescrib- 
able satisfaction in a church whose comprehensive and universally 
valid basis of membership denied admittance to no child of God. 


His followers set about their task with the eloquent words of the 





youthful Alexander Campbell ringing in their souls. In his reply 
to the Pittsburgh Synod’s strictures formulated against the Chris- 
tian Association the rising leader had said: 

“That standards have been lifted up which narrowed the gates of 
Zion, so that only a few of a certain height and breadth could have 
admission and there were none of. them but would reject those whom 
God has not rejected, and deny admission to those whom God had 
admitted. All are defective. The apostle Paul, the angel Gabriel in 
human form, could not be admitted on the principles of these stand- 
ards. We have decided, therefore, to lift it [the New Testament] 
up as a standard for the Church, to open the gates of admission into 
the Church as wide as the gates of heaven.” 


Non-denominational Purpose. 

These Brush Run members were not organizing a new party, they 
declared. They were not another denomination competing with the 
rest. Of marks distinguishing them as a denomination they had 
none. Their basis of fellowship was not denominational. Any soul 
whom God would réceive into heaven they would receive into their 
fellowship. No human creed, no human device, no human interpre- 
tation of the Scripture was made a test. The terms of admittance 
to their communion were equivalent to the terms of salvation— 
faith in the Savior, Jesus Christ; a profession of faith; and an 
obedient life under his authority. They felt that in making the 
basis of church membership identical with these simple terms of 
salvation they were on primitive ground, on New Testament 
ground. But not only so; they were also on common ground, non- 
sectarian ground, and they felt that they could not justly be taunted 
with having organized another sect in the interest of Christian unity. 
They could rightly be called a sect or party ouly if their basis of 
fellowship was narrower than Christ’s fellowship, narrower, that is 
to say, than the living Church of Christ. 

“I cannot join a religious party,” said Alexander Campbell a year 
later, “because no party will receive into communion all whom God 
would receive into heaven.” He accepted the axiom of the Declara- 
tion and Address that those whom God had received ought to re- 
ceive one another. 

Thus the Brush Run church acquitted itself of responsibility for 
participation in the denominational order by completely abandon- 
ing the things that were denominational. In constituting them- 
selves thus a church of Christ they made no such monstrous assump- 
tion as that they were the only church of Christ. They simply deter- 
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mined to be only a church of Christ. Other churches were churches 
of Christ plus many human names and creeds and devices. With 
this “plus”, this fungus growth upon the Body of Christ, they deter- 
mined to have nothing to do. But with the great Stalk itself they 
would have everything to do because it was to that and, to that 
alone they determined to belong. They yearned for fellowship with 
all members of Christ’s Body and deplored denominationalism: be- 
cause it kept the members of Christ’s Body apart. They felt that 
they were solving the problem of Christian unity, that they were 
potentially in the fellowship of all Christians of whatever creed or 
party. They knew that not themselves but others were responsi- 
ble for whatever barriers kept them apart, for they had flung down 
all bars except the simple conditions of acceptance with Christ. 
They continued to live in this atmosphere of catholicity and unity 
until the subject of baptism divided their little flock. 


The Emergence of the Baptism Question. 

For the three years following the publication of the Declaration it. 
was assumed more or less tacitly that any divergent views of bap- 
tism should be treated with Christian forbearance, Infant baptism 
was practiced, but it was regarded by Thomas Campbell and was so 
described by him before the Pittsburgh Synod as a rite not author- 
ized by the word of God and therefore a matter of indifference. The 
principle of “mutual concession” dwelt upon at great length in the 
latter part of the Declaration was invoked to suppress any con- 
troversy over baptism. Thomas Campbell immersed three persons 
shortly after the first communion service held by the new corgrega- 
tion. 

With the birth of Alexander Campbell’s first child the question of 
infant baptism was brought home to him in a very personal way. 
He deferred the baptism of his child until he could make a thorough 
examination of the Scripture on the subject. He came forth from 
his prolonged study with the conviction not only that infant bap- 
tism was without warrant in Scripture but that he himself had 
never been baptized. The story of the administration of the rite ‘_ 
Buffalo Creek, by a Baptist minister, to Alexander ~«mpbell anu 
wife, Thomas Campbell and wife and daughter and two other per- 
sons, is familiar to all. The effect upon the Brush Run congrega- 
tion of this act of their leaders was immediate. On a succeeding 
Sunday thirteen others were immersed, and afterward others, until 
a majority of the members were immersed believers. Those who 
were not immersed withdrew ‘and the church unanimously adopted 
immersion as a condition of membership. 


“An Entirely New Phase.” 

The significance of this step by the Brush Run church cannot be 
exaggerated. Dr. Richardson says that “it gave to the reformatory 
movement an entire'y new phase.” He pictures graphically the in- 
hibitions which the elder Campbell had to overcome in following 
his son into the baptiemal water. Thomas Campbell ‘now sees the 
“the road which had at first seemed to him so broad thet ali re- 
ligious parties could walk therein together gradually diminish into 
a narrow path.” He saw that the adoption of the policy of immer- 
sionist exclusiveness “would at once erect an impassable barrier be- 
tween him and the pedo-baptist community in which he had 
labored, and frustrate all his hopes of winning it over to his views 
of Christian union.” 

It is manifest from Dr. Richardson’s account that the influence of 
Alexander’s decision to be immersed was quite as strong upon his 
father as was any argument from Scripture. Not only does the son 
become the master-spirit in the eyes of the church and outsiders but 
his leadership is now recognized by Thomas Campbell himself. 
Apologizing for what he calls the “well-meant efforts” of the elder 
Campbell, Dr. Richardson says: 

“It was difficult for him to advance beyond the general principles 
laid down in the Declaration and Address to the unforeseen results 
which those principles involved. Had it not been for Alexander 
Campbell’s contribution to the movement at this juncture it is 
probable that the mild and gentle overtures of Thomas Campbell 
would have been disregarded [by the Christian world] in the future, 
as they had been thus far in the past, and that the little band 
Which had rallied round the standard of peace, would have been, 
after a time, dispersed or blended with the existing parties.” 


Pathos and Irony of This Step. 

[ regard Dr. Richardson’s hypothetical prediction as no more un- 
founded than his apology for Thomas Campbell is gratuitous. His 
Comparative estimate of the two Campbells enables him to point out 
Without the slightest quiver of emotion that “at Brush Run, as it 
had been with the Haldanean church in Edinburgh, immersion, apt 
emblem of separation from the world, occasioned a separation among 
those who had previously united in religious fellowship.” These 
Words are followed in the very next sentence by the statement: “On 
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the whole, then, it will be seen that a very great progress has been 
made”! . 

That the very first attempt to apply the principles of the Dec- 
jaration and Address should result in further division and that this 
division should be regarded as a forward step of progress indicates 
that the basic feeling of unity with all believers which had prompted 
the writing of the Declaration and Address had been supplanted by 
other feelings. With the adoption of the program of immersionist 
exclusiveness even Thomas Acheson, whose name, jointly with 
Thomas Campbell’s, was-subscribed to the Declaration and Address 
at its first publication was among those alienated from the move- 
ment, The pathos of it, the irony of it, its ominous augury for the 
future seem to have entirely escaped the mind of Alexander Camp- 
bell’s biographer. 


A Lapse From First Principles. 

The fact is, and it can hardly be disputed by any one who will 
face the full content of the Declaration and Address, that the Brush 
Run church in adopting the policy of immersionist exclusiveness 
lapsed back that far into sectarianism. 

Their lapse consisted not in the practice of immersion, but in the 
adoption of a basis of membership narrower than the living Church 
of Christ, which necessarily barred the large majority of those to 
whom their plea was addressed, and whose working was dramatically 
illustrated in the actual excision of a considerable company of those 
who had hitherto walked with them. 

In his enthusiasm for his new discovery concerning baptism, 
Alexander Campbell forgot his fine speech about “opening the gates 
of the church as wide as the gates of heaven;” for the first act of 
the church after a majority had been immersed was to adopt a 
basis of membership that not only narrowed the gates so that mul- 
titudes who were going to heaven could not gain admittance, but 
would have shut out Thomas Campbell himself had such a test been 
made at the time he wrote the Declaration and Address. The bap- 
tism discovery bulked large in Alexander Campbell’s mind. The 
argument for immersion stood out before his eye in clear and vivid 
outline on the pages of the New Testament. In the Architect’s 
drawings of the primitive church no lines were more unmistak- 
able than those which pictured the baptismal act as immersion. Im- 
mersion-baptism, therefore, became the symbol, the crux, of their 
program of restoring the New Testament model. It gathered into 
itself virtually the whole meaning of the primitive Church. 


VII. Union with the Baptists 


How significant a place immersion held in the mind of the Brush 
Run church is indicated by their union with the Baptists. This union 
was based upon agreement in this single point of immersion, There were 
many inhibitions that had to be overcome. The Baptist creed was 
virtually the same as the Presbyterian. The Baptist name was no 
less objectionable than Presbyterian, Seceder or Methodist. The 
Baptist Associations exercised ecclesiatical functions which the 
Campbells regarded as no less unscriptural than those of presby- 
tery and episcopate. Added to these was the hardly concealed con- 
tempt which Alexander Campbell felt for the Baptist ministers of 
his acquaintance, whose crudeness, illiteracy and parrot-like theol- 
ogy, his Scotch Presbyterian culture could endure only because he 
found their laity congenial and truly hungry for the deeper things 
of the word of God. All these inhibitions were overcome by the one 
fact of agreement as to the ordinance of baptism, and the Brush 
Run church became a Baptist church. 

This union. was a pronounced relapse of the Disciples from their 
“it may be seriously doubted whether the Brush Run church acted 
consistently” in uniting with the Baptists. To my mind there can 
oe no serious doubt either from the standpoint of their own wWeals 
or their good faith with the Baptists. The fact that in their peti- 
tion for admittance they had stipulated that they were to be left 
free to proclaim the principles for which they had been contending, 
did not ethically justify them in accepting the protection and vant- 
age-ground of the Baptist denomination. There was no real union. 
There was agreement on immersion. But there was disunion in ideals 
and purposes and spirit. The Disciples did not exhibit the temper 
of unity. Their attitude was one of hostility to the whole order of 
denominationalism including the Baptist church no less than oth- 
ers. They were reformers. Their twenty years of unabsorbed iden- 
tity with the Baptist church was a historic misfortune. Their be- 
coming Baptists in the first place drew a clean line of separation 
between themselves and pedo-baptist bodies. And their final separ- 
ation from the Baptists in heat and bitterness turned their Baptist 
friends and natural allies into harshest enemies. They were thus 
put in the position of Athanasius against the world. The natural 
avenues of intercourse and sympathy with both the pedo-baptist 
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and Baptist world were choked with controversy and. prejudice 
Their plea for unity became an argument for their own right to 
separate existence. Their pacificatory office amid Christendom’s 
misunderstandings was sacrificed to the exigencies of self defense. 
From that day until very recent years the Disciples have had to 
measure the success of their enterprise in sheer terms of their own 


denominational progress. 


Catholic Conception Abandoned. 

But their union with the Baptists was a misfortune for still an- 
other reason. It prevented their reaching a solution of a problem 
which, because it was not settled then and there, has been carried 
down the hundred years of Disciple history to vex and embarrass us. 
This is the problem of the relation of the exclusive practice of im- 
In the mind of Thomas 
Christian 


mersion to the practice of Christian union. 
Campbell as revealed in the Declaration and 
union, reduced to its simplest and lowest terms, consisted in all 
churches of Christ receiving those whom Christ receives. This was 
It was no scheme of comity, or federation which he pro- 
of all 
abandonment of 


Address, 


his axiom. 
was it a scheme of sectarian absorption. He 
proposed an the 
tionalism and a thorough reorganizing and fraternizing of all Chris- 
basis of the Church of Christ. On such a 
may deny admittance to any Christian 
But in the grip of their 


Least 


posed. 
whole system of denomina- 
tians upon the simple 
Christ 


without thereby declaring itself sectarian. 


basis no church of 
conviction that immersion only is baptism the Prush Run church let 
go this catholic conception. Their union with the Baptists made it 
natural to adopt the Baptist procedure, which was frankly a sec- 
None but immersed believers may be 


Christ 


tarian procedure. received into 


fellowship. Even a Christian, one whom has received, one 


who is already a member of the Church of Christ, is subjected to a 
must be baptized by immer- 


further test before he is admitted—he 


sion. The fact that he is already in the Church of Christ makes no 


difference. He cannot enter this Baptist Church of Christ without 


immersion 


The Heresy of Close Membership. 


It was natural, therefore, to adopt the close membership of the 


Baptists when once they had adopted immersion. Immersion was to 
Becoming an 
With the push 


into the conven- 


the popular mind the distinguishing Baptist SV mbol, 


immersionist was equivalent to b 


coming a Baptist. 


of this assumption behind them it was easy to fall 


tional Baptist procedure But in the principles of the Declaration 


and Address another solution was implicit. And had these princi- 
ples been held to, and trusted, this solution would have emerged. 
The Brush Run church under the guidance of the masterly leader- 
ship of the younger Campbell seized upon one of the substantive 


It seized upon the 
Christ 


Declaraticn and ignored the other. 
New 


norms of the 


duty of restament Church of and 
practicing with 

As a result it fell into a practice thoroughly 
The primitive New 
1¢ Declaration and Address 


a dead fact stranded on the shores of the apos- 


conformity to the 


gnored the duty of unity those who were now in 


Christ. 
New 
Church as contemplated by t 
fact, 


was a living 


the Church of 


repugnant to the restament. Testament 


} Was not a 
mere primitive 


tolic age. It fact, a present fact, existing underneath 


indwelling of the 
the 


the abuses of sectarianism, throbbing with the 


same Holy Spirit who had given life to the body from begim- 


ning. All 
Church. 


whom God receives to salvation are members of this 


entholic Because God receives them they ought to receive 


one another. This was the fundamental teaching upon which the 


Disciples’ enterprise of Christian unity rested, and it was part and 
parcel of the practice of the Brush Run church until the baptism 
juestion appeared. With the decision of the baptism question in 
favor of immersion the heresy of close membership was introduced. 
No one full both to the 


New Testament Church and the living Church. Therefore the living 


seemed to see how justice could be done 


Church was ignored As Alexander Campbell and his followers con- 
ceived it the New Testament clearly commanded them to be im- 
mersed and to practice immersion only. But it did not occur to them 
that the New Testament gave them not an iota of authority for 
adopting the Baptist practice of closed membership against mem- 
Had they 
not united with the Baptists this discrimination between the prac- 


bers of the Church of Christ who had not been immersed. 


tice of immersion and the practice of sectarian membership would 


inevitably have been disclosed to them by their own immanent 


principles. 
Non-denominational Character Forfeited. 
Had the Brush Run church planted its feet squarely upon first 


principles, the principles of its own great charter, and said to the 


Raptists, We cannot wear your sectarian name, we cannot 


subser ibe 
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to your sectarian creed, we cannot submit to your sectarian eccles- 


iasticism, we cannot use your sectarian devices and inventions, we 
cannot tolerate your sectarian communion, we cannot practice your 
sectarian terms of fellowship—they would have put themselves in 
the most strategic position in Christendom for promoting the cause 
of Christian unity. 

But with the adoption of the Baptist practice their plea for unity 
suffered a sectarian twist, and their message was radically altered, 
The appeal to Christ’s divided people to return to the simple New 
Testament basis of fellowship which all alike possessed, became an 
argument to accept a particular New Testament basis of fellowship 
The plaintive note of the Declaration 
and Address was soon lost in the dogmatic thunders of debate. They 
had a special interpretation of the Scripture to exploit, a creed of 
their own the imposition of which upon other Christians as a pre- 


which they alone possessed, 


requisite to fellowship made the gate into their church narrower than 
the gate of heaven. Their clear title to an undenominational char- 
acter was thus forfeited. In the terms of Alexander Campbell's own 
definition they became a religious “party” because they “would not 
receive into their fellowship all whom God would receive into 
heaven.” 

(Concluded next week.) 








Editorial Table Talk 


A Mis-Cue to Young Men 


That was not a wery heartening word spoken by Senator Cullom 














of Illinois to the young men of America, when on the day after 
his defeat for renomination he gave out an interview advising young 
men to avoid polities for the reason that “in politics one will become 
either a pauper or a thief.” 
service has not been tainted with any dishonesty. 


Senator Cullom’s long term of public 
His defeat was 
due solely to his misjudgment in voting on the wrong side of the 


Lorimer case. He has not been a particularly brilliant statesman, 


has opened few pathways to larger public well-being, but he has 
rendered faithful service in the routine processes of legislation. He 
enjoys the respect of his fellow-citizens and his confreres in the 
senate. For fifty-nine years political honors have been bestowed 
upon him by the people. ; 

To hear him now frankly measuring his career by the money 
standard is not reassuring, even though it does call attention to 
his own personal honesty. To advise Young men to choose some 
other calling than the publie service for the sake of material fortune 
truly great rewards of his 


betrays a lack of appreciation of the 


own career. A disinterested public servant is not shut up to the 


alternatives of pauper or thief. He may measure his life in terms 
of manhood, in terms of fidelity to his highest ideals and faithful- 


ness in serving the public weal. It is this standard that, in this 
materialistic age, needs the support of every man who holds the 
public attention, and Senator Cullom lost a good chance to contribute 
to this idealistic conception of life when he set up personal fortune 


as a motive for avoiding a political career. 


“Orthodoxy in the Civil Courts” Again 


A. C. Smither, the new manager of the Christian Evangelist, 
has improved his first chance to show himself safe and orthodox by 


advising the minority of 65 in the Berkeley, Calif., church to sue 


the majority of 185 for possession of the church property. Lhe 
majority voted to practice Christian union with all members ot 
the Church of Christ. The minority disapproved of practicing 


union with any Christians excent those who had been immersed. In 
an open letter printed in the Christian Evangelist and addressed to 
a member of the minority party, Mr. Smither says: “The courts 
have always decided that the body which remained loyal to the 


tenets of the religious communion with which that body was 
affiliated was entitled to the property.” . 

Che Berkeley church will, no doubt, weleome such a test. Its 
educational value would be immeasurable. It would instruct the 


world in the Disciples’ principles. It would also acquaint the Dis- 
ciples themselves with a certain ancient and venerable document 
known as the “Declaration and Address,” the centennial of whose 
publication date was celebrated by forty thousand people at Pitts- 
burg in 1909. Certain facts of that early history also would become 
familiar to the Disciples. Moreover, if the appeal were made 


directly to the New Testament itself instead of the New ‘Testament 
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“as interpreted by that great body of Christians known as Disciples 
of Christ,” (to use Mr. Smither’s unfamiliar, not to say sectarian, 
expression) , it would be interesting indeed to observe an attorney 
or witness trying to find chapter and verse in God’s word for with- 
holding fellowship from any soul whom Christ has received into his 
Church! That would be worth going across the continent to see. 

It is rather unfortunate, however, that in support of his bump- 
tious and divisive counsel Mr. Smither could find a precedent of no 
more prepossessing aspect than the cantankerous minority of Cum- 
berland Presbyterians which refused. to practice Christian union 
with their Presbyterian brethren. It is devoutly to be hoped that 
Disciples, even reactionary Disciples, have not reached the point 
where they feel any sort of affinity for that execrable kind of sec- 


tarianism. 


An Old Society With a New Ideal 

The American Society is appealing passionately these days for 
the churches to make worthy offerings on the first Sunday in 
May for mission work in the home land. Secretaries MeCash and 
Lewis are calling attention to a set of facts that would stagger the 
church if they did not challenge its faith and. heroism, American 
missions is much less an enterprise of denominational extension 
than in former days. It is coming to be an enterprise of interde- 
nominational cojperation. It is not merely an attempt to build 
more churches, important though this task is, but an attempt 
to beat back the wave of un-American sentiment that is rushing 
into our land through immigration from Europe and Asia. It is the 
hurch of Christ at work constructing a Christian social order. 
rhe social movement so consciously emerging in modern times is 
embodied in the plans of American Missions. There can be no 
doubt that the Home Societies of all the denominations are adopt- 
ng the soé¢ial standard for judging their work rather than the 
denominational standard. The Disciples are waking up to their 
responsibilities in the great cities like Chicago and New York, and 
while their appropriations for work in the cities is as yet modest 
and painfully inadequate, the satisfactory results are bound to 
stimulate increased liberality for the future. Every pastor and 
hurch worker who feels the thrill of the new day upon which our 
churches are entering will find the American Society, as adminis- 
red and interpreted by its present leaders, a direct channel through 
v hic to work for the newer ideals. * The collection on May 5 
should be by far the greatest in the Society’s history. 


A Human Document of Rare Interest 
The remarkable story of a still more remarkable life, written 
by C. C. Smith, is attracting enthusiastic comment from the best 
judges of both literature and life among the Disciples. Here comes 
Professor A. W. Taylor, of Missouri Bible College, to add his word 


ot appreciation to the book recently put out by the Christian 


Woman’s Board of Missions. Professor Taylor says: " <K 
Smith’s ‘Life of Jacob Kenoly’ is a human document of rare 
interest. Here is a colored man that reached the heights of pur- 


pose unsurpassed and showed an originality of design in his life mis- 
sion that ought to sweep aways mountains of doubt about the 
potentialities of the black peoples. He was ebony black, a typical 
negro, born in the woods, self-made, original, and not at all pre- 
cocious, In other words he was made of average stuff so far as 
advantages and genius are concerned, and but for his schooling in 
the Seuthern Christian Institute might have spent his life as a 
hotel porter or a carpenter or at some other task that is assigned 
to brawny men of his color by our civilization. At the Southern 
Christian Institute he conceived the idea of duplicating that institu- 


tion in some dark place, for the uplift of his fellows, and thus repay 


} 
+ 


ie Christianity that found him for its gift. This story of his 
self-made way to Liberia, his work without tools out there in the 
tropical forest, his gathering in of the primitive children, his rare 
courage, both moral and physical, lis devotion, unexcelled in the 
annals of missionary heroism, and many touches of a vibrant faith 
that are inspiring for their own sakes, are all told by the honored 
and beloved leader of our national work for negro education in 


this interesting little volume.” 


“He Is Never Troubled With Doubts” 

Such was the compliment recently paid to a minister by an 
evangelist after a successful revival. But was it a compliment? 
Was it not rather a damaging revelation? The man who is not 
troubled with doubts never thinks, and the man who never thinks 
never reads. If he neither reads nor thinks he never develops a 


man’s faith, and his spiritual equipment must be sub-normal. The 
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ward, The saints and the men of achievement in every age have 
doubted, and because they did we have a right to, and like them 
the right to dissolve our doubts in a larger faith. It‘ will always 
be true that doubts may end in unbelief, but it is better to doubt, 
even in face of such a peril, than to arrest the progress of each 
other, and sterilize our own minds and souls by adhering to the 
now abandoned notion that faith can be preserved only by shutting 
our eyes to facts. 

The Yeconstruction of faith in our age has been through pro- 
cesses of doubt. Several interesting volumes are in the worid, writ- 
ten by Christian men, bearing the general title, “What We Owe the 
Enemy.” It is certain that we would never have been enjoying to 
the full this Easter season had it not been for the Corinthian 
doubts which called out Paul’s great resurrection anthem. Seasons 
of doubt may be really seasons of grace. Whether doubts are to be 
excluded from our minds as the world itself would be from some 
vocabularies, depends wholly on one’s point of view. Every mind 
must have its doubts and ‘perplexities as every day its shadows. 

So to say that ‘one never doubts is to say that all the problems 
of ‘the universe have been settled by him, and that perfection of 
thought has been attained; or that he has shut his eyes to the 


problems of the age, and refuses to be on speaking terms with them. 


Between these extremes most of us have to live. But in order to 
keep ourselves from doubting we are not going to put out our eyes. 





\ 





The United States is the second strongest nation in the world 
in naval strength, according to the Navy Year Book, Considering 
the Charleston, Milwaukee and St. Louis to be armored cruisers, the 
total tonnage of the United States navy is placed at 797,341, which 
is nearly 19,000 tons in excess of that of the German navy. If, 
however, the three ships mentioned are not classified as armored 
cruisers, the total tonnage of Uncle Sam’s navy is slightly less than 
that of Germany. Great Britain continues to hold its place ot 
supremacy as the greatest naval power of the world. The strength 
of her navy is considerably more than twice that of either the 
United States or Germany. France, Japan and Russia rank next in 
the order named. The following figures are taken from the Navy 
Year Book, giving number and tonnage of battleships and armored 
cruisers building and provided for: Great Britain—Seventy battle- 
ships, tonnage, 1,189,000; ormored cruisers, 44; tonnage, 620,650. 
tonnage, 610,796; ar- 
rhirty-six battle- 


ships; tonnage, 580,870; armored cruisers, 14; tonnage, 206,768. 


United States—Thirty-seven battleships; 
mored cruisers, 12; tonnage, 157,445. Germany 
France—Twenty-seven battleships; tonnage, 257,194; armored cruis- 
Japan—Sixteen battleships; tonnage. 
tonnage, 164,651. 


ers, 21; tonnage, 209,356. 


257.184; armored cruisers, 14; Russia—Fourteen 


battleships; tonnage, 23,850; armored cruisers, 6; tonnage, 13,166 


—If the Christian Standard had not long since exhausted ‘its 
influence with the main body of the Disciples hy its sinister policy 
of blocking progress and harassing the missionary interests, its cur 
rent straightforward articles exposing the arrogance of the Chris 
tian Evangelist would stir the indignation of the entire brother 
hood. The facts are on the Standard’s side. The avowed attempt 
of the Evangelist to “speak representatively” for the Disciples and to 
“censor” the utterances of other journals, coupled with such flag- 
rant breaches of business ethics on its commercial side as no decent 
“secular house would be guilty of, has set thousands of the more 
conservative folk wondering whether, after all, Mr. Long’s inyest 
ment may not have been ill-advised. The brash and _ intolerant 
character of its orthodoxy has disappointed all our forward facing 
leaders.” It is plain that no help for a broad-visioned movement 
for closer fraternity with other Christians will come from that 
quarter, The collar sign shines through its most pious editorials. 

The fundamental assumptions upon which a so-called “brotherhood 
publishing house” proceeds have not yet been examined. If they 
were examined, we venture to say they would prove to be repugnant 


to the feelings and ideals of all discriminating Disciples of Christ. 


—The University of Chicago has devised a new system of retiring 
allowances for professors or their widows. A fund of $2,500,000 
taken from the $10,000,000 Rockefeller gift of 1910 has been set 
aside for this purpose. This pension system will grant to-men 
who have attained the rank of assistant professor or higher, and 
who have reached the age of 65 and have served 15 years or more 
in the institution, 40 per cent of their salary and an additional 2 
per cent for each year’s service over 15. The plan also provides 
that at the age of 70 a man shall be retired unless the Board of 
Trustees specially continues his services. The widow of any pro- 
fessor entitled to the retiring allowance shall receive one-half the 
amount due him, provided she has been his wife for ten years. 
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Professor 8S. M. Jefferson. 


Dean Charles M. Sharpe. 


Epoch-Making Congress 


Doings and Sayings of the Kansas City Gathering 


Ihe Church be 
established institution among the Disciples. 
The national clogged with 
business and sometimes over-ridden by the 
but this smaller gathering brings 
interested in the 
fundamental the church. We 
have had the Congress now for thirteen years 
and have many times met to discuss signifi- 
cant . but there been a 
meeting when our people have so thoroughly 


Congress has come to an 


conventions are 


mob mind, 


together those who are 


problems of 


questions, never has 


examined the foundations on which the move- 


ment rests as at this time. 
Excellent Location. 
Kansas City was excellently located to 
draw a large attendance and much the larg- 


est number of recent congressés was present. 


The quality of the gathering was manifest. 


Men who count in the brotherhood and lead 
its different types of thought were on the 
ground Even the evangelists felt the impor- 
tance of the gathering and several of their 
number were at the sessions. The men 
staved through and the last session was the 
largest of them all. This is to be explained, 
of course, by the character of that session. 
A grace like that of southern hospitality 


characterizes the Kansas City churches and 


the delegates were made abundantly welcome 
in the homes of the beautiful section of the 
city where the Linwood Boulevard church Is 
located. 

The Congress opened on Tuesday evening 
with a paper written by John Ray Ewers 
of Pittsburg. Mr. Ewers was unable to be 


present, but sent his paper. It was read by 
W. F. Kansas City. It dealt 
with the new efficiency movement that is now 
going through industry, and asked many per- 
to the effi- 
of much of our present religious ma- 
Are many of our ill-prepared and 


Richardson of 


tinent questions with reference 


ciency 


chinery. 


inefficient preachers worth their keep or 
would they better be back in the ranks of 
productive industry? Can we defend many 


of our churches which consider themselves 
above the tasks of their community life? The 
searcning critique which applies this prag- 
to the ministers is 


which 


matic test churches and 

to might all give attention. 

Disappointment in Absence of J. B. Briney. 
Many of us had looked for a thrill on Wed- 


nesday morning when Dr. Bitting of the Bap- 


we 


one 





BY ORVIS F. JORDAN 


tist church was to tell the story of the recent 
re-organization of his denomination, and our 
own and only J. B. Briney was to have 
reviewed him. Mr. Briney was not present, 
however, so we heard the paper of Dr. Bit- 
ting and furnished the discussion with im- 
promptu speakers. Dr. Bitting showed that 
the Baptists had long held to the extreme 
congregational notion of their organization 
but had at last evolved a plan that would 
give the denomination a voice. The new or- 
ganization not only makes for closer articu- 
lation of the interests but it has also re- 
sulted in significant economies. All the Bap- 
tist missionary publications have been con- 
solidated into one journal called Missions. 
By bringing all their missionary interests 
together in this journal they now have a 
magazine that commands respect everywhere 
and which merits a subscription list outside 
the denomination. As the story was told, 
many felt that it sounded much like the 
story of our own struggles after closer unity 
and many were the heart-felt wishes ex- 
pressed that we might be ds successful in 
our search for an effective cotperation of 
our congregations as the Baptists have been. 
Baptism. and the New Testament. 

Interesting as was the discussion of this 
question of organization, the real event of 
the Congress was to be the series of sessions 
on the question of Christian Union. On 
Wednesday afternoon the Congress came to- 
gether with a large audience present to hear 
a paper by Prof. F. O. Norton of Drake Uni- 
versity on “The Problem of Christian Union 


in the Light of New Testament Study.” 
Prof. Norton is known as one of the best 
Greek scholars in our communion. His 


paper dealt with the question of the texts 
upon which the Disciples have throughout 
their history built up an authoritative con- 
ception of the place of baptism in the Chris- 
tian system. Prof. Norton examined the 
great texts of the gospels in which Jesus 
authorized baptism. Some of these he 
showed were interpolations and had been so 
recognized by the scholars who have given 
us our revised version of the Bible. With 
regard to other texts like that at the close 
of Matthew, there was a difference of read- 
ing, with the possibility, and with some 
scholars the probability, that this text did 


scholarship 


not contain originally any command of Jesus 
with reference to baptism. The address was 
thoroughly scholarly in its grasp of the 
material and its caution in reaching con- 
clusions. It should be put in print that 
those who were present at that session may 
study it somewhat more at leisure. The 
paper was reviewed by Burris A. Jenkins of 
Kansas City, who is himself a New Testa- 
ment scholar of standing. He vriticised 
Prof. Norton’s too free use of patristic liter- 
ature in examining the text, but held in the 
main to all the contentions of the *previous 
speaker. He reminded face- 
tiously of a visit he had made to a Congress 
in Iowa when he was handled without gloves, 
and said he now had opportunity to return 
the compliment. In his address he called 
attention to the three divisive controversies 
that have kept the Christian church separat- 
ed into denominations. These controversies 
relate to the Trinity, the Eucharist and Bap- 
tism. Mr. Jenkins insisted that none of 
these questions had any footing in the church 
when the New Testament was examined with 
reference to text and proper _interpreta- 
tion. The question of Trinity and Eucharist 
he passed by lightly since the Disciples had 
little trouble with them. The question of 
Baptism he considered at length. He showed 
that Jesus and Paul had spent their lives 
fighting legalistic religion, religion which de- 
pended upon rules and ceremonies instead of 
principles, and that it was incredible that 
these leaders should be so utterly inconsis- 
tent as to introduce a new legalism. He 
showed that the historic contention of the 
Disciples depends upon a certain conception 
of the authority of Jesus. Since, however, 
we cannot find a single command of Jesus 
with reference to baptism where modern 
has not- written the question 
mark over the text or definitely thrown it 
out, we are compelled to modify our attitude 
with reference to the authority of Christ and 
the practice of Christian baptism. Mr. Jen- 
kins insisted that there were other grounds 
on which thé practice of immersion could 
rest but these furnished no defense of the 
practice of close fellowship on the basis ot 
immersion. Mr. Jenkins did not say that he 


his hearers 


was willing to accept the logic of hia posi- 
tion, however, and declared that it was still 
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Rev. Burris A. Jenkins. 


his custom to immerse Presbyterians. He 

believed the Disciples would some day come 

to the more advanced ground, however. 
Eager But not Fiery Discussion. 

In the discussion that followed, there was 
insistent demand for recognition but no fiery 
speeches. Radical and conservative alike 
felt the courtesies of the situation and talked 
to the question without appeals to the gal- 
leries. Prof. Norton was criticised for many 
of the positions Mr. Jenkins had affirmed, 
but in his closing speech insisted that he was 
thoroughly orthodox and had brought not 
his own opinions but the foundation facts 
which each might interpret as he liked. 
Dean Norton said that as near as he could 
define his position it was a combination of 
that expressed in the speeches of H. L. 
Willett and W. F. Richardson. Mr. Jenkins 
in reply asked: “Who is this colossus who 
doth bestride the world with one foot on Wil- 
lett and the other on Richardson?” Thus 
with merry jest a serious session closed. Its 
end is not yet. 

Dr. Batten’s Social Theme. 

The session Wednesday evening 
was addressed by Prof. Samuel Z. 
Batten of Des Moines College, Iowa, 
who is a member of the Baptist de- 
nomination. He and Dr. Bitting 
were cordially received by their Dis- 
ciple brethren and he spent consid- 
erable time at the Congress in con- 
sideration of our problems, Dr. Bat- 
ten spoke on the subject, “The So- 
cial Task of the’ Church.” In this 
address he did not display the in- 
terest in the scientific side of his 
subject that would be found among 
some other great authorities, but his 
address was warm with human sym- 
pathy and religious fervor. It is 
this which gives his message power 
and significance. The church has 
een inclined to look askance at the 
social movement sometimes because 
it has been felt that it was not very 
religious. Certainly no one could 
feel that way with reference to the 
message and work of Dr. Batten. It 
was a good idea on the part of the 
committee to present this great 





theme at a Congress session. Our 
intellectual questions pale into insig- 
nificance after all in the presence of 
the human problems of the age. 
History, Psychology and Logic! 
The session on Thursday morning 
had for its subject, “Is Christian 
Union Possible in the Light of Hist- 


ory, Psychology and Logic?” We 


may blame the program committee 
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Rev. J. H. Garrison, 


for ever setting such a task but perhaps we 
ought also to blame the speakers for sticking 
closely to their subjects, for these two special 
ists in the field of philosophy carried us far 
afield in technical and academic discussion. 
Both Prof. S. M. Jefferson of Lexington, Ky., 
and Prof. Herbert Martin of Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, are representative men 
among us in their field. One represents, per- 
haps, an older philosophical method, while 
the other is a disciple of the new functional 
view-point. Yet Prof. Jefferson is hardly 
less progressive in his department than his 
able young reviewer. We could have wished 
the discussion of Christian Union and Hist- 
ory to review the efforts toward union made 
in the history of the church. Even phil- 
osophers like Leibnitz have worked at this 
problem. The historical portion of the dis- 
cussion, however, was more concerned with 
New Testament history. The relation of 
Christian Union to Psychology may have 
some interest but here we might have dealt 
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Rev. John Ray Ewers. 


with such every-day psychologicai problems 
as prejudice, indifference and inertia, rather 
than to have gone far afield in considering 
the whole psychological background. Both 
the speakers proved their ability to handle 
technique in their department but shot over 
the heads of men not specialists. In the dis- 
cussion following, one speaker, under the very 
shadow of the platform where A. C. Smither 
was presiding, insisted that we should be will- 
ing to accept Christian union in spots when 
we couldn’t get it everywhere, and referred 
in no uncertain way to the Loken case on 
the Pacific coast. If there was any point 
upon which the Congress seemed to be almost 
unanimous it was that of condemnation of 
the policy of fomenting division in our own 
ranks xs was done recently in an editorial 
by the new manager of the Christian Evan- 
gelist. 
Two Editors Cross Swords. 

Through all these sessions the crowd had 
steadily grown and the interest increased. 
Everyone was looking for the real 
event of the’ gathering when the 
youthful editor of The Christian 
Century was to face the venerable 
editor emeritus of the Christian 
Evangelist. There was uneasiness 
throughout the gathering, for the 
Chicago protagonist was late arriv- 
ing. There were many anxious in- 
quiries as to whether he would de- 
cline at the last moment to appear 
in defense of his thesis. His pres- 
ence in the morning session Thurs- 
day, however, dispelled all doubt 
that the long looked-for event was 
at hand. For the first time in the 
history of the Congress, everybody 
had waited for the last session. 
Our almost boyish-looking Chicago 
editor sat on one side of the pulpit 
and the white bearded patriarch 
and champion of many a_ hard 
fought baccie sat on the other side. 


Mr. Morrison’s Paper. 


The first address on the subject, 
“The Essential Plea of the Disciples 
in the Light of Their Origin and 
Aim,” was presented by C. C. Mor- 
rison. It dealt with the early hist- 
ory of the Disciples and held for its 
thesis that the essential principles 
of the movement were present in 
the “Declaration and Address” by 
Thomas Campbell. Mr. Morrison 
insisted that while the introduction 
of the practice of immersion in the 
history of the movement had not 
been inconsistent, the practice of a 
closed fellowship was a Baptist 
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(CHAPTER Ii 

“I see it is,” replied Paul dryly, “But 
the one at home is—” he paused, rose from 
his seat and went over by the window and 
stood there looking out over the school 
cam pus. 

Paul Douglas had hau in his fifty years 
many interesting and profoundly moving 
experiences, but it is doubtful if in all his 
life he had faced anything which stirred 
him so deeply as this. His high standard 
made him loathe the entire 
gambling transaction. It was agony to him 
to find that was swept off his 
feet by a custom which had nothing to ex- 
cuse it. Above all, Paul felt the bitterness 
that comes to a father when he realizes 
that the careful teaching of years has been 
deliberately There 
was a mingling of bitterness and shame and 


of conduct 


his own son 


disobeyed or ignored. 
anger and sorrow and heartache in Paul that 
Walter could not possibly 
sat there looking dully at 


understand as he 
his father’s broad 


and wondering what his father would 


back 

do. 
After 

turned around. 


what seemed like an hour, Paul 


“Give me an itemized account of your 
obligations outside of your gambling ex- 
penses.’ 

“T don’t call it gambling to bet on the 
races,” said Walter half defiantiy. 


” 


“It makes no difference what you call it, 
said Paul “What is all betting 
but trying to get for 
and what is that but gambling? Every boy 


who bet on the race is a gambler.” 


sternly. 


something nothing, 


in Burrton 


“The authorities never say anything 
against it,” said Walter sullenly. “The 
president knows that thousands of dollars 
are put up at every race and he never has 
said a word about it.” 

“We will not argue about it,” said Paul 
coldly. “Give me your accounts, your honest 
accounts, with the tradesmen here and then 
pack up your things.” 

“QO father, you don’t mean 

“Pack up your things. We leave for 
Milton in the morning.” 

Walter took out of a drawer the bills 
which had accumulated there and without 
1 word handed them over to his father. 
Paul summed up and found a total of $81. 

“Ts that all?” 


“Yes, except my tuition for this last half.” 
“How much is that?” 


“Forty dollars.” 

‘Ta that all?” 

et 

“T"}l settle this all up. You can begin 


packing while I am out.” 

Paul tcok the bills and went out abruptly, 
not from Walter, what was very 
apparent, that he was tremendou:ly angry. 

He went to the tradesmen and 
settled the accounts, went to the boarding 
place and paid the arrears, and after some 
difficulty on account of the holiday, finally 
succeeded in settling the tuition at the school 


concealing 


various 


office. 

He then asked the way to the president’s 
house, and on presenting himself at the door 
was invited to go into the reception room 
for a few moments. 


and wait 


The president was having a call from some 
old classmates who had come down to Burr- 
ton to see the race. When they went out, 
the president accompanied them ‘to the door. 
Paul could not avoid hearing one of the 
visitors say, “I put up my last dollar on 
Burrton. May have to borrow to get out 
of town.” 

“Don’t borrow of me;” said the president, 
laughing. “I’ve never ‘been able to get back 
what you owed me at Cambridge.” 

There was some jesting reply in the 
familiar language of old college chums and 


the visitors went out. 
The president came into the reception 
room and greeted Douglas heartily. He had 


heard of him, had read some of his stories 
and was glad he had a son at Burrton. 

“It’s my son I came to see you about, 
President Davis,” said Paul quietly, when 
he had returned the president’s hearty greet- 
ing. “I am going to take him out of the 
school and I thought it was only fair to you 
that I tell you frankly why.” | } 

“Going to take him out! 
hear it.” 

“But the atmosphere of 


I’m sorry to 


surrton does not 
seem to agree with my son.” Paul frankly 
told the president the incident of Walter’s 
bet and the consequences, without any care 
to hide the facts of his own intense con- 
victions ‘on the matter of betting which he 
menticned 

President Davis listened gravely and be- 
Paul through, face had red- 
dened deeply more than once. Paul spoke 
very bluntly and it was plain to be seen 
that he under a 
in which 


several times as “gambling.” 


fore was his 


great stress of feeling 
mingled 


was 
was a real, deep, strong 
anger, a part of which was directed against 
the Burrton sclool-and its management. 
“And so,” Paul 
statement, “I don’t 
in an institution the standards are 
that a habit like betting 
s not even discouraged by the authorities.” 
“How do you know it is not discouraged ?” 
“My boy tells me that during his whole 
stay here he has not heard a word of dis- 
approval or protest against this prevalent 
habit.” 


said as he finished his 


care to keep my son 
where 


so low gambling 


The president turned to a bookcase near 


a small volume entitled, 
He opened it at a certain 


by and took down 


“Chapel Talks,” 


page and without a word pointed to a 
passage. 
Paul read it. “There is a prevalent idea 


in the schoo] that in order to be loyal to 


3urrton the students must all stand to- 
gether, no matter what is done by the 
student. body. That idea is false and in 


the end it is harmful to the best interests 
of the school. 

“Take for example the custom of betting 
on the athletics and especially on the annua) 
boat race. This is a custom which should 
be discouraged by every lover of the school. 
Betting is gambling; it ie an attempt to 
get something for nothing. That attempt is 
destfuctive to morals and dangerous to char- 
acter. .The fact that many of the alumni 


who come to see the games bet on them is 
no reason why the undergraduates should 
bet on the games. 


I look to every student 


to discourage this practice and use his in- 
fluence to help abolish a harmful and dan- 
gerous habit.” 

Paul looked up from the reading and eyed 
the president with a new feeling of re- 
spect. 

“I beg pardon for judging you, sir, with- 
out knowing all the facts. But this volume 
was published over a year ago. My boy 
never heard these chapel talks. I take it 
that there has been nothing said about bet- 
ting here for several months.” 

“No, perhaps not,” replied the president 


with some hesitation. “But the students 
generally know my views on the matter. 


That knowledge, however, does not stop the 
betting.” 

“Why can’t you put an end to it by 
bidding it altogether?” 

In reply to Paul’s 
Davis smiled. 

“How much power do you think the presi- 
dent of an American college has, Mr. Doug- 


for- 


question, President 


las?” 
“Why, I suppose he has enough to stop 
things that are absolutely wrong.” 
“Pardon me, Mr. Douglas, but he 
no such power. He may try to stop them, 
but his power to do so may be very lim- 


has 


ited. For a year the great president of 
Harvard, Dr. Charles Eliot, did his best 
to abolish or amend footbal] in that uni- 


versity. As head of the institution he spoke 
out against the game, which he honestly 
believed to be brutal and demoralizing. 
What was the result of his protest? It 


had no influence toward abolishing the game 
and little, if any, toward modifying 
it. The fact is our colleges and universities 
a large measure 


very 


are just now controlled in 
by the opinion of those who support them. 
In other words, the alumni in many 
leges run the college, not the president or 
I may say to you frankly that 
such is the Burrton. Two of the 
visitors who were here a few minutes ago 
are really more influential with the board 
of trustees than I am. They are heavy 
contributors. One of them gave us a gym- 
nasium last year. They are very fond of 
athletics. Both of them are betting men. 
It would be a very difficult task to regulate 
the athletics in Burrton in opposition to 
these alumni; so there you are, as to a 
president’s influence. All this in confidence, 
Mr. Douglas.” 


col- 


the officers. 
case at 


“It must be great fun to be president of 
a university,” said Paul in disgust. “It 
seems to me if I were president of this 
school should want to be president. es- 
pecially in matters of conduct and morals.” 

“You would see it differently it you were 
president,” said Davis. with a faint smile. 
“Among other difficulties that we face here 
is the fact that Burrton. being unusually 
well equipped for technical high-class prepa- 
ration in electrical engineering, is a favor- 
ite school for the difficult sons of rich mew 
who do not know how to get on elsewhere 
We have on our hands the greatest of al! 
problems—how to make useful men out 
of a class of indivianals who from boyhood 
have been reared in habits of the most 
princely luxury and disregard of all rules 
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of restraint. The fact that we don’t toady 
to all these rich men is seen in the records, 
which show during the year over two hun- 
dred men suspended for failure to meet the 
standard requirements. And as to the bet- 
ting, Mr. Douglas, your boy has now learned 
his lesson and will not do that again. Hadn’t 
you better reconsider? Will he find condi- 
tions any different or any better in any 
other schoo] that you know? Do you know 
any college East or West where tne student 
atmosphere is absolute.y free from all evil 
customs and habits?” 

“TI must confess I don’t,” said Paul, 
slowly. “I don’t mind saying that this ac- 
tion of my son’s has made me very angry. 
Still, I don’t deny that it might have hap- 
pened in any one of a dozen colleges in any 
part of the country. A large part of my 
grievance was because it seemed to me and, 
pardon me, seems yet, that the institution 
was to blame for keeping so still about these 
things, and doing so litt.e to create a differ- 
ent moral standard. But I’m not asking 
Burrton to take all the blame. My boy has 
got to take his punishment, and I don’t 
know of a better one than to take him home.” 

“T hope you won’t resort to that meas- 
ure,” said the president, earnestly. “Your 
son has unusual talent. He holds the high- 
est place in the shops for original re- 
search. Give him another chance. It is 
my opinion that he will not disappoint you 
again.” 

“Perhaps not,” answered Paul as he rose 
to go. “But I have about made up my 
mind.” 

“T hope you’ll change it,” said the presi- 
dent as Paul went away. 

“Perhaps,” answered Paul briefly. 

He walked slowly back to Walter’s room, 
asking many questions as he went along. 
His talk with the president had given him 
another angle from which to judge the 
boy’s conduct. He couid not hide from him- 
self that his heart was sore over the whole 
matter, because he had never dreamed that 
his own boy would fall before a tempta- 
tion which he had so often heard his father 
condemn - at home. Paul Douglas was 
humiliated, as a man always is when his 
children begin to. show the bad _ habits 
he has been fond of eriticizing in other peo- 
ple’s children. And he had not yet been 
able to find any reasonable excuse for Wal- 
ter. 

When he went into the room he found Wal- 
ter packing things up and evidently with 
no purpose of remonstrating or trying to 
change his father’s decision. 

“There’s a letter from mother,” he said 
briefly as Paul came up to the table in the 
middle of the room. 

“You want me to read it?” 

“Yes.” 

Paul sat down to read and Walter went 
on with his packing. 

“Dear Walter,” Esther wrote, “I am so 
glad your father has this opportunity to 
visit you and I presume he is at Burrton 
now. You will have good: times together 
and I am envying him the privilege. 1 
have missed you, boy, more than you can 
imagine. But then you will never know 
how much your mother has depended on you 
here at home. You were always so thought- 
ful and kind, how can I help missing my 
eldest? . 

“IT have been thinking a good deal lately 
about the different standards that prevail in 
different places and I have no doubt you 
have noticed that some of the things we 
have always taught you here at home are 
not held by others in the schoo] where you now 
are. I believe you will be able to decide fairly 
when it is necessary as to what is right 
and wrong and not allow the fact of a dif- 
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ferent standard to confuse your judgment. 
I simply want you to know, Walter, that 
I have the utmost confidence in you. I 
am proud of my boy’s ability. I expect 
you will’ make one of the finest engineers 
in the United States, and better yet, one of 
the finest men in the world. 

“What do you think has been the great 
event of the last week? Helen had a young 
man caller two nights ago. It was the 
oldest son of Judge Randolph on Chandos 
street. The boy is a little younger than 
Helen, I think. He called in a formal way 
and to hear him talk to Helen convulsed me. 
I finally had to retire, but Helen was furious 
with me after young Randolph went away. 
The child was very much disturbed and 
claims to despise the youth, ete. It was 
like the story I was reading the other day: 

“A young man had been calling now and 
then on a young lady, when one night as 
he sat in the parlor waiting for her to 
come down, her mother entered the room 
instead, and asked him in a very grave, 
stern way what his intentions.were. He 
turned very red and was about to stammer 
some incoherent reply when suddenly the 
young lady called down from the head of 
the stairs:' ‘Mamma, mamma, that is not 
the one.’ 

“But, oh dear. Must I realize ‘old age 
is creeping on apace’ when my girl begins 
to have gentlemen callers? Helen will have 
many admirers. She is a girl who has very 
decided views and is very frank to express 
them. Now don’t tease her when you write 
her, for this is in confidence. You must 
10t betray me. 

“Louis is doing very well now at school. 
His headaches trouble him some. I am giv- 
ing him a course of careful training. He 
was much interested in tae set of models you 
sent him. It was good of you to remem- 
ber him. He admires you vastly. Don’t 
forget that, boy, will you? 

“You must come home for the holidays. 
We want the family all together then. 
Make your plans accordingly. 

“All send love,*and most of all, your 

“Mother.” 

Paul finished the letter and laid it down. 
He sat there for a while in silence. Wal- 
ter did not venture to break it. Finally 
Paul said: “Walter, I’ve been thinking over 
this affair and perhaps I have a new look 
at it. I want to tell you about it.” 

A light came into Walter’s face which 
had been fixed and dogged and he got up 
from in front of his trunk where he had 
been kneeling and came up to the table. 

“Sit down there,” said Paul gravely. 
Walter sat down opposite his father, and 
the two, father and son, looked at each 
other earnestly across the table. 


CHAPTER III. 

Paul Douglas was trying to think of his 
own boyhood and his temptations as he faced 
his own son on that memorable afternoon. 
His anger at the boy had almost subsided. 
The feeling that remained was a feeling of 
grief and fear mingled at the anticipation 
of a failure on Walter’s part to realize the 
grave nature of the crisis through which he 
was passing. j 

“T’ve been thinking over all this, Walter,” 
Paul began slowly, “and I am willing you 
should remain here on certain conditions.” 

“Oh, father, I’ll do anything,” Walter 
began impulsively. 

“Let me state them,” his father went on 
gravely. “They may seem hard to you. 
But. I’m older than you and have a right 
to expect obedience if the terms are just. 

“In the first place I shall expect you to 
earn the amount you have incurred with 
your gambling and repay me. Is that fair?” 

“Yes,” Walter spoke, wincing at his 
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father’s use of the word. “I wish you would 
not say ‘gambling,’ father. It was a 
friendly wager. It is the regular college 
custom.” 

“I do not care what you call it or what 
the custom is here,” said Paul, his anger 
beginning to flame up. “The wager, the 
custom, the whatever you call it, is gambling. 
It is gambling as much as any custom at 
Monte Carlo or any of the gambling hells 
of Europe. The principle is the same al- 
ways; it is the desire and the hope of 
getting something for nothing, a thing 
totally contrary to every divine law of life. 
Don’t you see it, Walter? Do you think 
I would be so much disturbed about the mat- 
ter if it were of little account?” 

“No, I suppose not.” 

Paul looked at the boy with growing ear- 
nestness. It was not reassuring to consider 
the possibility of his boy growing up with 
blunted ideals, with feeble convictions and 
a faint sense of the eternal difference be- 
tween sharp cut right and wrong. The 
most sorrowful experience in Paul Douglas’ 
life might be coming to him at this time 
if he should find his own son lacking in the 
real essentials of moral earnestness. 

“Then,” he went on, “another condition of 
your remaining here is that you promise 
me never to bet on anything again.” 

Walter interrupted eagerly, “You don’t 
need to worry over that. I’ve learned my 
lesson. You don’t think I feel especially 
drawn toward that sort of thing, do you?” 

“I hope not,” said Paul with a feeling 
of relief. There was a pause. ‘hen Paul 
said as he picked up Esther’s letter, “You 
will write mother. I’ll leave it to you to 
tell her what you think you ought. But 
she is building great castles on your estate, 
my boy. Don’t disappoint her, will you?” 

“No, father, I won’t,” Walter replied in 
a low voice. There was another pause and 
then Paul said cheerfully, “I must go back 
on the night train. It’s only fair to you 
to say that President Davis paid you a fine 
compliment speaking of your rank in the 
engineering department. We all expect great 
things of you in that line.” Walter col- 
ored with pleasure at the statement. 

“They’ve got a great equipment here, 
father. That was the first reason I felt 
awfully bad to leave. I don’t believe there 
is another school like Burrton fer electrical 
engineering.” 

Paul rosé to go and Walter went with 
him down to the station. Paul’s parting 
word was affectionate and hopeful. 

“Do your best, boy, and don’t forget to 
pray.” 

Walter remembered that brief but serious 
appeal a long time. His father had not 
often talked religious matters with him. 
At the same time Walter had grown up 
with a strong impression of his father’s 
own religious character and without much 
having been said he had always had the 
deepest respect for his father’s splendid 
Christian character. That same evening he 
wrote home to his mother. Under the in- 
fluence of his father’s treatment of his con- 
duct he made a full and frank confession 
of his actions but at one point he could not 
help saying, “I told father I did not feel 
as if the bet was such an awful thing on 
account of it being a regular custom here at 
Burrton.” 

To be continued. 


Fathoms deep may drift the snow, 

It may hail, and it may blow, 

Till my windows groan and shake, 

Moan for that I ne’er will make. 

For while in my breast I bear 

My love’s image, spring is there. 
—Heinrich Heine. 
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Conducted by Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison. 


MODERN WOMANHOOD 


Mrs. Harrison will be glad to receive communications from any of her readers 
offering suggestions concerning woman’s welfare, criticisms of articles or inquiries 
concerning any matters relevant to her department. 
rectly at 530 Elm Tree Lane, Lexington, Ky. 


She should be addressed di- 








THE APRIL GARDEN 


“When daffodils begin to peer, 
With heigh! the dowy over the dale, 
Why, then comes in the sweet o’ the year; 
For the red blood reigns in the winter's 
pale.” 





ago (April 


I began this article week 
with these words. 

every beginning is joyous, and 
has the 


Aa I stand in 


a 
sixth) 
Goethe says 


this season of seed sowing one 


in 
feeling of starting life afresh. 
my garden and muse over the orderly rows 
of green that are bravely pushing their way 
through the brown earth, I have visions of 
perfect peas, of colossal asparagus, of such 
splendid strawberries as were never raised 


before. Last year, my asters were blighted 
by the drought—this year I expect to 
surpass all former records; the white ants 


ruined ny mignonette last summer—I am de- 
termined to lay the white ants low this sum- 
mer, or never more hold up my head as a 
gardener. The time of is not yet, 
and I do not let them intrude on my happy 
thoughts. 


weeds 


Not True Today. 

Alas! That was true a week ago, but it 
is not true today. It week of 
warmth and sunshine and shower, a time of 


has been a 
phenomenal flowering. In one night the weeds 
made their appearance and have outstripped 
all competitors in rampant and impudent 
growth. Like Minerva, they have sprung 
into being full grown, full armed, I say “full 
armed” advisedly, for a struggle with them 
is war to the knife—and the knife must cut 
deep below the soil, or they will look upon 
it as friendly pruning, and flourish all the 
better. I used to labor under the delusion 
that I could exterminate dandelions and bur- 
docks and plantains and catnips by chopping 
off their tops witn a hoe, but I am a sadder 
and a wiser woman now; nothing but a long, 
sharp knife, wielded by an implacable hand, 
will make impression o@» their deter- 
mined vitality. 
“A Bug Sitting at My Feet.” 

I also bad it in mind to write a week ago, 
that “the time of bugs was not yet,” and I 
have had a rude awakening from that happy 
I became a uttle confused the 


any 


fallacy also. 
other day as to where my rows of potatoes 


began and going out in the garden to try 


and loeate them (they are not up yet) | 
glanced down and saw a potato bug calmly 


sitting at my feet. I instantly knew what 
that meant, and took a stick, dug up a little 
earth, and sure enough, there were the pota- 

He was perched on that hill waiting 
the potatoes to up, that he 
might lose no time in destroying the helpless 
plants. The potato bug beetle, if you 
choose) is not usually considered an insect of 
a high order of intelligence, but he knows 
his business thoroughly; this one thing I do 
know, is his motto; he starts out in life to 
find potato plants to prey upon, and he al- 
ways succeeds; henceforth, I yield him the 
palm of discovery—no poor, blundering mor- 
tal can compete with his trained and con- 
intuitions. 


toes! 


tor come 80 


(or 


centrated 
Admiration and Animosity. 

But while I pay him this reluctant tribute 
do not think I have anything but bitter ani- 
mosity toward him. Would that some one 
gifted in invective and vituperation would 
write a philippic against this ruthless de- 
stroyer of a costly vegetable! It would give 


every housekeeper genuine joy to read it, at 
a time when potatoes are selling at two dol- 
lars a bushel. 

Sweet and Busy Season. 

This is not only “the sweet o’ the year,” 
as my quotation from Shakespeare says, it 
is also the busy time o’ the year. Every 
gardener worthy the name, has had her 
garden plowed, or spaded, and her potatoes 
and peas and onions and salsify in; the let- 
tuce and radishes are well up, her asparagus 
bed has been forked and raked, and she is 
beginning to cut the succulent stalks. Her 
sweet peas, of course, were planted as soon 
as the grotind could be worked, and should 
show in flourishing green rows now. Ihave 
already sowed mignonette and hardy pinks 
along the borders where they are to stay, and 
scattered poppy seed in bare places. All of 
these do better if they are sown early—and 
poppies ana mignonette must be put where 
they are to stay, as it is very difficult to 
transplant them. 

But the tender annuals are started a 
cold frame, if one has no hot bed; already 
my plants in the frame are up, and will be 
ready for transplanting when danger of frost 
The accepted time for setting out 


is past. 


thought of its length anJ severity, I confess I 
was filled with gloomy forebodings about the 
fate of my flowers. When the snow-drops 
and crocuses pushed their brave little heads 
through the cold ground, I could not but 
look on them with a wistful tenderness, fear- 
ing tuat the bitter March winds and snows 
and frosts would lay them low. But they 
grew in size and beauty, and one happy morn- 
ing, the dearest of early spring flowers, the 
daffodils, began to peer along the garden 
walls :— 

“Daffodils, that come before the swallow 

dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.” 


Winter a Protector. 

Never again will I accuse winter of 
harming these beloved harbingers of the 
floral year—his mantle of snow has but kept 
them snug and safe during their long sleep. 
I have never seen them so beautiful and abun- 
dant as they are this spring and I marvel 
why everyone who has a bit of ground does 
not have a row of daffodils; they belong to 

e narcissus family and are of great variety 
—from the small, fragrant jonquils, of our 
grandmother’s gardens, to the silver and gold 
of the superb emperor and empress. And not 
only are the garden walks glowing with these, 





Entrance to a 


plants in this section is supposed to be the 
tenth of May, but it behooves the wise garden- 
er to study the moods of the weather, and 
not pin her faith to arbitrary dates. Let her 
cultivate an intimate acquaintance with the 
weather bureau, if her faith in it has not 
suffered shipwreck by a long series of false 
prophecies. She would do well to find some 
old-time darkey, who knows all about the 
moon and the wind and the clouds, and learn 
from him when it will be perfectly safe to 
trust her tender plants in the open beds. 
A Month’s Changes. 

But it ,would be almost a crime to devote 
the whole of an April garden talk to weeds, 
and beeties, and details of practical work. 
What a change since I wrote of the Garden of 
Dreams a month ago! Then winter waa still 
lingering in the lap of spring, and when T 


Scotland Garden. 


but the hyacinths in pink and blue and white, 
and the tulips, and odorous white narcissus 
are also showing their welcome faces. 

A Garden Treasure. 

And one of the treasures of this garden, 
a dwarf iris, sweet as a rose, and the earliest 
of its class, is a path of purple color this 
morning. In the mountain corner, where 
I put the wild fl®wers gathered from the 
hills, the hepatica and anemone, and wild 
hyacinth .are in perfect bloom, and the ferns 
are pushing their curly heads through the 
rich mold. And the violets!— 

Sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
dr Cytherea’s breath— 

How welcome they are! Presently, when 
the bloom is gone, I shall resent the way 
they encroach on the grass, or crowd out 
other flowers in the beds, but now I am over- 
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A Garden Walk. . 








flowing with tenderness for them. How sweet 
are Tennyson’s lines: 


“The meadows your walks have left so sweet, 
that whenever a March wind sighs, 

It sets the jewel print of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes.” 


I have never been able to see why so much 
contumely is heaped on the spring poet. A 
being who has never felt like writing poetry 
if the spring is like the man who has no 
music in his soul—and we all know what 
Shakespeare says he is fit for! If one lacks 
the power of poetic expression, he should 
make it his duty at this season to read 
humbly the spring poetry of more favored 
mortals, and not deride and make poor jokes 
about them. 

This little verse must have been written 


not only by a poet, but by a gardener as 
well: 


“A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 
Rose plot, 
Fringed pool, 
Ferned grot— 
The veriest school 
Of peace; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not. 
Not God! in gardens! when the eve is cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign; 
*Tis very sure God walks in mine.” 


“And they heard the voice of Jehovah, 
walking in the garden in the cool of the day.” 
One who has never heard the voice of God 
speaking to her heart at eventide in her gar- 
den, has failed in the deepest secret of garden- 
ing, and has missed one of the beatitudes of 
life. I. W. H. 


WOMAN’S DOINGS 


—Mrs. Robert La Follette will conduct 
a speech making campaign in California in 
the interest of her husband’s candidacy for 
the Republican nomination for president. 
She will accompany the senator to Cali- 
fornia after the Oregon primaries and will 
make addresses to the women voters in the 
principal cities. . 

—Dr. Frances Hollingshead has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
House of Refuge in Cincinnati. The insti- 
tution is not only a home for youthful of- 
fenders but also a refuge for neglected chil- 
dren. 

—Dr. Sara L. Morris has been appointed 
medical adviser of women at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin to succeed Dr. Helen 
Dobson Denniston, resigned. Dr. Morris is 
a graduate of the Women’s Medical College 
of Philadelphia. . 

—Miss Marion Oliver, daughter of the as- 
sistant secretary of war, goes to one of 
the Episcopal missions and instructs the 





neighborhood women and children in the 
making of garments and in cooking food. 
She does not stop there, either, but may 
often be seen, followed by a colored woman 
with a basket of good things, which she is 
giving to the sick poor. Miss Helen Taft 
is one of her assistants in the work. 

-Mile. Bernstein, daughter of the prime 
minister of Denmark, has apprenticed her- 
self to a cabinetmaker, with the intention 
of devoting her life to the making of ar- 
tistiec furniture. Like her father, Mlle. 
Bernstein is an earnest and devoted suffra- 
gist. 

—Germany and: Bulgaria are contending 
for the honor of sheltering the oldest woman 
on earth. Up to a recent date a certain 
Mrs. Dutkiewitz, a resident of Posen, a city 
in Polish Germany, held the old age re- 
cord. According to documents in her pos- 
session, she was born February 21, 1785, and 
is now over 125 years old. But now a 
resident of a smal] Bulgarian village named 
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Baba Vasilka, claims to be ten months 
Mrs. Dutkiewitz’ senior, The record of her 
birth in the Greek church in her home town 
gives the date as May, 1784. She is now 
living on the farm where she was born apd 
where she worked in the fields for over 
100 years. Her only companion is her son, 
aged 99. 

—New York has an organization of 
women who are devoting their spare time 
to studying the problems of food supply. 
It is called the Housewives’ League and is 
an outgrowth of the home economic com- 
mittee of the City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The purpose of the league is not to 
do away with the middleman entirely but 
to investigate and see how many handlings 
can be eliminated from the time an article 
is prepared for the market by the producer 
until the same artiele reaches the consumer. 

—Miss Dora E. Keen of Philadelphia has 
sailed for Cordova, Alaska, on her way to 
climb Mount Blackburn, 16,140 feet, a cop- 
per peak whose summit never has been 
reached, 

—Miss Margaret Harwood, A. B., Rad- 
cliffe, 1901, has won the astronomical fel- 
lowship of the Nantucket Maria Mitchell 
Association. She has been employed in the 
Harvard observatory since she was gradu- 
ated from Radcliffe. The Maria Mitchell 
fellowship is worth $1,000. 

—Kansas City girls are to have a camp 
fire organization, the feminine for the Boy 
Scouts movement. The girls must learn 
how to cook, to darn stockings, to sleep 
with the windows open and will have to 
know how to give first aid to the injured. 
The dress is of galatea, fringed with beads. 


The Perennial Hope 


What will God do this year? How will 
he come near to man? It may be, oh, that 
it might be! that he will break up this 
awful sluggishness of Christendom, this 
terrible torpidity of the Christian church, 
and give us a great, true revival of reli- 
gion. It may be that he will speak some 
great imperious command to the brutal 
and terrible spirit of war, and will open the 
gate upon a bright period of peace through- 
out the world. It might be that he will 
draw back the curtain and throw some of his 
light upon the question of how the poor and 
the rich may live together in more cordial 
brotherhood. It may be that he will lead up 
from the depths of their common faith a 
power of unity into the sects of a divided 
Christendom, Perhaps he will smite this 
selfishness of fashionable life, and make it 
earnest. Perhaps by some terrible catas- 
trophe he will teach the nation that cor- 
ruption is ruin, and that nothing but in- 
tegrity can make the nation strong. Per- 
haps this! Perhaps that! We make our 
guesses and no man can truly say. Only we 
know that with a world that needs so much, 
and with a God who knows its needs and who 
loves it and pities it so tenderly, there must 
be in the long year some approach of his 
life to its life, some coming of the Lord! 
“Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel, Thou that 

leadest Joseph like a flock; 
Thou that dwellest between the cherubin, 
shine forth. 
Before Ephriam and Benjamin and Mannes- 
seh stir up Thy strength, : 
And come for salvation to us.” 
—Phillips Brooks. 


Keep the soil of life soft, its sympathy 
tender, its imagination free, or else you 
lose the elementary quality of receptiveness, 
and all the influences of God may be scat- 
tered over you in vain—F. G. Peabody. 
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R. E. Henry, pastor of Niantic Chureh, is 
assisting in a revival meeting at Monticello. 


Ora Foss of Christian College, Canton, Mo., 


has received and accepted a call to Central 


Church, Blandinsville. 


Franklin Church has called to its pastor- 


ate J. E. Teany, of Murray, Iowa, who will 
take up the work at an early date. 

A revival meeting lasting less than one 
week was held at Landis, by J. W. Whita- 


ker, resulting in two additions by confes- 


sion. 

The revival meeting at Mill Shoals, con- 
ducted by Evangelists Hill and Knowles, had 
enrolled nineteen converts within a short 
time from its beginning. 

©. C. Bolman of Pekin Church is to as- 
sist the pastor, Leroy F. Sargent, and the 
congregation at Lily in a revival meeting 


during the latter part of April. 


The church at Auburn welcomed its new 
pastor, S. R. Lewis, the second Sunday in 
April. Mr. Lewis concluded his ministry at 


Harvel, with two additions on the last day. 


The National Benevolent Association was 
remembered in an Easter offering amount- 
ing to $70, by the Sunday-school of Stan- 
ford Church, where W. H. Robertson is pas- 
tor. 


A new edifice, costing about $25,000, be- 
ing erected at Virden, is nearing completion, 
for dedication 


and is expected to be ready 
Hale is the 


about the first of May. A. M. 
pastor here. 
Dallas 


is being 


C. Lee Stauffer, whose ministry at 
City has been 
urged the 
its pastor. It 
Stuffer accept. 


successful, 
Church to 
whether Mr. 


unusually 
Carlinville 
learned 


by become 


is not 
will 


meeting at Christ >oher, 


brief 


The C. L. 
which lasted perio l, 
sulted in twenty many of 
will not only be helped by the church but 


Organ 
for only a re- 


additions, whom 


cen prove efficient in the service rendered 
by the church to the community. 

Augusta Church has unanimously called 
I. H. Hooe to become its pastor. The call 


has been accepted and accordingly Mr. Hooe’s 
to the church 


be 


resignation has been extended 
at Deer Creek, where his pastorate 
concluded the first of May. 


will 


Evangelists James Sharratt and daugh- 
ter are in a revival meeting at Joppa, with 
large congregations and excellent interest 


in the entire community. These evangelists 


will follow the meeting at Joppa with meet- 
ings at Brookport and Rosiclare. 


Carbondale pastor, Adam K. Adcock, did 


some missionary work at Sesser, preaching 
there two evenings, during which there were 
four additions by confession. 
also two confessions the followine Sunday 
in Murphysboro, where he preaches on Sun- 
day afternoons. 


fnere were 


Allen T. Shaw, who ministers to the 
church at Macomb, recently concluded a Jec- 
ture tour, during which four addresses Wes: 
delivered, two being high school lectures. 
The church at Macomb is prospering, and 
is now having the services of Fife Brothers 
in an evangelistic campaign. 


F. W. Harlow, who has been preaching 
at Blue Mound for one year, has indicated 
his intention of severing the pastoral re- 
lation with the congregation in a few months, 
having decided to move to Hebron, Ind., 
where himself and wife can be near the lat- 
ter’s aged father, living at that place. 


Fannon, who ministers to the 
churehes at St. Elmo and Brownstown, closed 
a revival meeting at the former place with 
forty-one additions, nearly all being on pro- 
fession of faith. At Brownstown, a new 
building is being erected, to cost nearly 
$20,000, which is almost ready for dedica- 


ae A 


tion. 


Camp Point Church is beginning the erec- 
tion of its new church building, having 
broken ground for the same April 14. The 
church will be modern its equipment, 
providing a capacity sufficient for the Sun- 
other departments of the 


in 


day-school and 


church not furnished by the old building, 
which was destroyed. The pastor here is 
H. J. Reynolds. 


S. M. Connor, pastor of Dean Ave. Church, 
Spokane, Wash., preached at Normal Church, 
where J. H. Gilliland is pastor, last Sun- 
day. It was the fiftieth anniversary of Mr. 
Conner’s first sermon in the ministry, which 


was preached at Normal Church. He was 
pastor in Illinois for a number of years, 
and many of his old-time friends, unable 


to attend the service, sent postal greetings. 


B. H. Cleaver, formerly minister at Lew- 
istown, recently having spent a number of 
months in doing graduate work in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has hecome pastor 
Shelbina, Mo., Church. Mr. Cleaver’s work 
in Illinois, both as a local pastor and helper 
in affairs more distant, should commend him 
most highly to his new Missouri congrega- 
tion. 


of 


Robert H. Newton and his church at At- 
lanta are making an heroic effort to raise 
funds adequate for a new building. There 
is no question but that the enterprise will 
Already subscriptions amounting to 
nearly $5,000 are in hand, and the Finance 
Committee is pressing its operations with 
the intention of making a final announce- 
ment the first of next month. 


succeed, 


The congregation at Hutsonville engaged 
in a revival meeting led by the pastor, W. 
I. Griffin, by Sheldon R. Gilbert, 
singing evangelist. The meeting resulted in 
six additions, all but one being by baptism. 
The effort was designed to prepare people 
for becoming Christians in the future, and 
to minister to the spiritual life of the con- 
gregation, as well as to gain immediate re- 
cruits. 


assisted 
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Arcola Church, it is reported. has. cap- 
tured for its pastor, Walter D. Rounds, for- 
merly of New York and more recently of 
Bloomington, Ind., where he has been the 


efficient dean of the Disciples Divinity 
House, in connection with the state uni- 
versity. It is not learned whether Mr. 


Rounds has been induced to leave the latter 
very important work, or whether his 
vice with Arcola Church is to comprise only 
ministrations upon Sunday. 


ser- 





Secretary’s Letter. 





Howard O. Rocks of Martinton has ac- 
cepted a call to Milford to begin May 1. 


Please do not skip the state offering if 
you have not yet taken it. It is greatly 
needed. Send it in as soon as possible. 

Major Griffith of Allenville had three ad- 
ditions at Etna recently. Officers were 
elected and the church set in order, 


E. A. Gary is highly pleased with his new 


work at Table Grove. They have a front 
rank Bible-school and will soon have a 
front rank church, 

J. C. Reyonlds and the Winchester folks 


are prospering. They are already talking 
« new church building. Sunday-school has 


doubled and the audiences fill the house. 


L. H. Hooe of Deer Creek takes the work 
at Augusta May 1. Mr. Hooe is a promis- 
ing young minister and we expect much 
from him. Glad to see our young men tak- 
ing responsible positions. 


FE. A. Jordan of La Harpe sends us No. 
2 of “The Christian Courier,” a very well 
edited local church paper. Printer’s ink 
helps greatly if used with wisdom and dis- 
cretion. Quite a number of our churches 
have local papers. They are strong helps. 


A. I. Zeller, the hustling secretary of the 
Third District, has issued “The Third Dis- 
trict Reporter,” a very neat illustrated, 
twelme page folder giving many important 
facts and figures of the district work, and 
announcing the district convention at Dallas 
City, May 14-16. 


The May offering for home missions is 
not far away. Make careful preparations 
for it and make the offering large. Remem- 
ber it is a joint offering and will be di- 


vided equally between the home and state 
missionary Send the money to 
the American Christian Missionary Society, 
Carew Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 


societies, 


At the Council of Country and Village 
Churches, held at Niantic the following reso- 
lution was adopted: 

“Resolved that it the this 
meeting that the present condition of our 
village and rural churches is such that it 
deserves the immediate attention of our 
people in our {state and district conventions, 
and thag we hereby request J. W. Street 
to present this problem to the state board 
at its next regular meeting.” 


is sense of! 


W. F. Turner closes his work with the 
Central Church, Peoria, April 21, and leaves 
for North Yakima, Wash., the next day. 
For two months they have had a continuous 


revival—about 40 added in that time, 387 
added since he took the work a little more 
than three years ago. We are sorry to 
have him leave Illinois. He was recently 


elected a member of our state board and we 
have all learned to love him. 
J. Fred Jones, Field Secretary. 
W. D. Deweese, Office Sec’y-Treasurer. 
Bloomington, Tl. 
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An Epoch Making Congress 
(Continued from page 13.) 
practice which had in a measure de- 
nominationalized the movement and diverted 
it that far from its original aim. This per- 
version of the movement had split the little 
flock at Brush Run and had continued 
throughout a century to inhibit the plea of 
the Disciples of Christ. We shall not review 
further the address of Mr. Morrison which 
is being printed in The Christian Century, 
but will confine ourselves rather to the ad- 
dress made in rebuttal by Dr. J. H. Garrison 
of St. Louis. The latter, rather unjustly, 
we thought, complained about not having 
Mr. Morrison’s paper more than two weeks 
in advance of the Congress, and about some 
changes of phraseology since, of which he 
had been apprised before the session, but soon 
settled down to discuss the paper upon its 
merits with great fairness and discernment. 
Dr. Garrison’s Reply. 

We do not know where we would go to find 
a conservative presentation of the plea of 
the Disciples of Christ made with more 
plausibility than that which was made that 
day. We could wish that this address as 
well as the other might be made a part of 
our permanent literature by being printed. 





Professor Herbert Martin. 


Dr. Garrison insisted that the reception of 
unimmersed Christians into the membership 
of our churches would be a divisive practice 
which would fail in its object. of promoting 
Christian Union. He declared that rather 
than sacrifice his conception of the authority 
of Christ in the matter of baptism, he 
would give up the idea of Christian Union. 
He defended the early history of the Dis- 
ciples and insisted that it was perfectly 
logical that the recognition of immersion as 
baptism should be enforced as one of the 
conditions of entrance into our churches. To 
his younger listeners, however, Dr. Garrison 
was working with the thought tools of an- 
other age. His notion of the authority of 
Jesus in immersion had had the foundations 
knocked out from under it by the New Testa- 
ment study of the previous day. He held a 
static view of history which left no room 
for development either in the New Testa- 
ment church or in our own movement. He 
made an appeal to “an immersion conscience” 
forgetting that there was conscience on both 
sides of this question and that eonscience 
needs education, since at times it leads 
mothers to throw babies into the Ganges. 
He assumed a theory of inspiration no longer 
defended by scholarship that he might help 
out his conception of religious authority. 
He spoke, however, as a Christian. Were all 
(Continued on page 22.) 
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At Dinuba, Cal., there were 21 baptisms 
and four confessions on a single day re- 
cently. O. E. Palmer is the pastor. 








J. M. Lowe writes that there have been 
already 52 additions in the meeting at Santa 
Anna, Calif., which constitutes it the largest 
meeting in the history of the church. 


J. P. Sales, pastor at Dayton, O., recently 
addressed a group of Disciples at Middle- 
town, O., which resulted in the organiza- 
tion of a new congregation at that place. 


Nelson Williams will have the support of 
the whole town at Vollmer, Idaho, as all 
the Christian people of the community will 
unite with him. 


Central Chureh, New York, raised $1,000 
for their missionary offering. They expect 
to increase the amount to $1,250, of which 
$1,000 will be spent in New York City. 


Freeman L. Pettit, pastor of Fifth Street 
Church, Lafayette, Ind., has accepted a call 
to Neodosha, Kan., and will take up his 
new work on June 1. 


Clayton S. Brooks of Portsmouth, O., will 
assist the Massillon Church in a meeting 
following the union meeting now in pro- 
gress. The union meeting is conducted by 
Evangelist Lyons. Tabernacle meetings are 
becoming very popular in Ohio, 


W. J YVright, formerly of the Home Mis- 
sionary _ ciety, has recently received a call 
to the pastorate of the church in Franklin, 
Ind. This is one of the good churches of 
the state. 


Everett Hollingsworth has taken the work 
at College Park Church, Atlanta, Ga., which 
gives them preaching for full time. This 
church has not had its own pastor before 
this and the outlook is very encouraging. 


The First Church of Findley, O., John 
Mullin, minister, will continue to a be a 
living link in our Foreign Society. This 
means that the church will pay into this 
work $600 per year, the actual salary of one 
missionary. 


Leland W. Porter, pastor at Helena, Mont., 
writes that the church is planning an evan- 
gelistic campaign for July with the Minges 
company in charge. Their Sunday-school is 
the largest in years and they expect to build 
up a great work. 


McLean College urgently needs $10,000 
more to replace the loss by fire which took 
place Feb. 3. They have raised $20,000 and 
are urgently seeking the rest of the funds 
to save the institution to the brotherhood. 


There were 58 added in the revival at 
Kalamazoo, where R. L. Handley, the pas 
tor, did the preaching, assisted by the Ken- 


« dalls as Jeaders in song. This is the largest 


number of additions to the church in 13 
years. 


Among the changes of pastors we record 
the removal of A. J. J. Hutchinson from 
Canyon, Texas, to Colorado City, Colo.; C. 
A. Vanwinkle from Vanceburg, Ky., te Har- 
lan, Ky.; and Philip Welsh from Mulkey- 
tewn, Ill., te Fredicktown, Ma 


Friends and brethren of W. T. Holton, 
pastor at Fayetteville, Ark., will sympathize 
with him in the loss of his father who died 
recently at Louisville, Ky. His father was 
Granville Holton and had been a member 
of the Christian church all his life. 
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Religious statistics show that Christianity 
in India has increased in the different pro- 
vinces from 25 to 446 per cent. The day 
of small things is ours yet, but who knows 
how soon the throngs will come to Jesus 
from those eastern lands. 


The Sunday-school at Chicago Heights 
pledged $1,000 to the church on dedication 
day, with three years’ time to pay it. In 
exactly one year from the time the pledge 
was made, the money was all in. There 
were 284 present on Easter Sunday. 


L. Siebenmorgen has begun work with the 
Eastland Mission Church, Nashville, Tenn., 
a new church which was organized last No- 
vember. Mr. Siebenmorgen has been spend- 
ing some two years in the University of 
Missouri. 


In a recent article in Collier’s Weekly, 
P. C. Macfarlane classifies George H. Combs 
of Kansas City as one of the prominent pul- 
piteers of America. In a recent issue of 
Harper’s Weekly Peter Ainslie of Baltimore 
was spoken of as one of the great worid 
leaders in the Union Movement. His pic- 
ture accompanied the article. 


There*were 24 additions as the result of 
the Decision Week that was observed in 
First Church, Akron, O., where George Dar- 
sie is pastor. Mr. Darsie recently separated 
his adult class and decided to teach the 
men only. Already the men’s class num- 
bers 180. 


The church at Warren, O., where F. N. 
Calvin is pastor, is planning a new build- 
ing and has already progressed satisfac- 
torily on their building fund. The move- 
ment for a new church recently received 
new impetus by the announcement that the 
Carnegie Foundation had agreed to give 
$1,000 for an organ. 


QO. E. Tomes was voted an increase of 
salary at the close of the recent meetings 
held in the Mishawaka Church by White 
and Shaul. The number of additions to the 
church during the meeting was 142 and the 
work has received an impetus that insures 
a great year’s work. 


Dr. J. H. Jowett of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church of New York City is de- 
livering the Lyman Beecher Foundation lec- 
tures at Yale this month. He takes for 
his theme, “The Preacher.” Dr. Jowett is 
recognized as one of the greatest pulpiteers 
of the world today. He is having no diffi- 
culty in filling the great Fifth Avenue 
Church. 


Mrs. Minnie Ross, wife of Rev. Floyd 
Ross, pastor of First Church, Vancouver, 
Wash., was ordained as a minister of the 
gospel of Christ at Vancouver, Apr. 14. Mrs, 
Ross attended Eugene Bible University at 
the same time that her husband was in 
school there and she has been assisting him 
in his work since. She will be pastor of the 
Sara, Wash., Church. J. W. Baker of Ta- 
koma delivered the ordination sermon. 


Mrs. Bryan lives a mile and a half from 
Independence Church, Mo., and has five chil- 
dren, but she gets to Sunday-school every 
Sunday morning with them and teaches one 
of the largest women’s classes in Jackson 
County. There may be other records to 
beat it, but this is a fairly good showing! 
In a recent convention addresa Mrs. Bryan 
said: “I never yet saw the Sunday-scheol 
that I would send my children to unless I 
went with them.” 


A. T. Campbell, superintendent of the 
Palmer playgrounds in Chicago and for- 
merly one of the Chicago pastors, has been 
speaking in Hannibal, Mo., on the work in 
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which he is engaged. The Commercial Club 
gave a luncheon and listened to the exposi- 
tion of the plan, the Woman's Club had 
one address, one was given at the high 
school building and one in the First Chris- 
tian Church. It is hoped that sufficient in- 
terest will be aroused to enable a similar 
movement to be started in Hannibal. 


George A. Reinhart has resigned at Keo- 
kuk, Ia., to accept a call to Ionia, Ia., be- 
ginning work on May 1 at the latter point. 


The church at Moore, Mont., has added 
45 to its membership as a result of the spe- 
cial meetings held by Pastor Percy T. 
Carnes. 


The Disciples of Christ have organized a 
church at Conrad, Mont., with about 
members. Evangelistic services have been 
held by State Evangelist H. G. Bennett for 
about five weeks. 


25 


W. H. Erskine, at present in America on 
furlough from Japan, was one of the speak- 


ers at the convention of the district that 
met at McKees Rocks, Penn., April 11. 
There were over 100 delegates in attend- 
ance. 

State secretary for Montana, J. S. Raum, 
has an eye-opening article in the April 


“Christian Men” which should be read by 
every one who feels the need of evangeliz- 
“Taking the 


ing America. The subject, 
Northwest for Christ,” is indicative of its 
trend and its spirit. 

Walter M. Jordan is to accompany Dr. 


Franklin McElfresh on a Sunday-school edu- 
cational tour of Montana, May 22 to June 
3. Mr. Jordan is state teacher training su- 
perintendent, and being a Montana product, 
the only native born preacher in the state, 
he is well and fovorably known. His sub- 
jects will be “The Bible School Vision” and 


“The Teacher the Highest Office.” 
Herbert Yeuell wires us from Guelph, 
Ont., on Apr. 15: “Started here yesterday 


in city hall, largest auditorium, , Our buiid- 
is small and badly located. Membership is 
small, but of Guelph’s leading people. No 
baptism in two years, owing to English and 
Scotch to church al- 
legiance. Meetings on English plan. Ameri- 
can method has never won. From this Brit- 
ish soil our paryers and love go with Brother 
Scoville and his assistants to Australia. 
Mrs. Yeuell, the Carrolls and Miss Roth as- 


sisting.” 


solid conservatism as 


St. Church, Norfolk, Va., 
Three of the mem- 
$25,000 pro- 


would 


The Freemason 
is in splendid condition. 
recently offered to 
the rest of the 
a like amount and on Easter pledges 
made to the amount of than 
$14,000. There is every reason to hope that 


bers give 
vided 


give 


congregation 


were more 


the entire amount will be raised and the 
new building erected. The pastor, C. M. 
Watson, recently received 24 persons into 


membership, 12 of whom came by confes- 
sion of faith. 

At the recent annual convention of Disciple 
missionaries in India, a plan of union was 
drawn up to be submitted to the executive 
committees of both home boards which, if 
adopted, will effectually unite the forces of 
the two societies, which have always worked 
in harmony but will now be able to econo- 
mize in the matter of administration. Seven 
young preadhérs ate reported as ready for 
service in the"fiéld a¥ prodti¢ts of the school 
maintained’ théte,  "PHE parish Whére ‘dur 
missionaries a@f@ Working has a population 
of more than two million. 


Levi Marshall, pastor at Nevada, Mo., 


writes us: “In an Easter rally, lasting from 
March 31 to Avril 12. there were 12 confes- 
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sions. The preaching was ably done by A. 
N. Lindsey, pastor at Clinton, Mo., and C. 


E. Wagner, pastor at Webb City, sang very 
acceptably the last week of the meeting. 
Both the preacher and singer endeared them- 
selves to the hearts of the Nevada Church.” 


E. N. Phillips sends us a wire reporting: 
“W. L. Harris just entered his second week 
here at Phoenix, Ariz. A wonderful meet- 
ing is in progress with 33 additions to date 
and great crowds. The church is packed to 
the doors and scores are coming to Christ.” 


At Kirksville, Mo., where W. D. Endress 
is pastor, Easter Sunday was a great day. 
An indebtedness of long standing was li- 
quidated and were received into the 
church, ten by confession. The church is 
rejoicing in the growth and the outlook for 
successful work. 


9 
a“ 


Mrs. Mary E. Culver and R. H. Stockton 
have each announced a new gift of $10,- 
000 to Christian University, Canton, Mo. 


Mrs. Culver’s late husband and Mr. Stock- 
ton were associated in business. This gift 
makes a total of $65,000 which Mrs. Cul- 


ver has given to the institution during the 
past year, while Mr. Stockton has given 
in all some $75,000 toward the building and 
endowment funds. The friends of education 
everywhere rejoice with the Canton workers 
on the coming of these gifts and congratu- 
late the givers on their liberality and wis- 
dom in thus so wisely investing their funds 
where the cause of training the youth will 
be so greatly strengthened. 


G. L. Peters, pastor at Central Church, 
Springfield, Mo., is one of the leaders in 
the organization of an association for social 
welfare in the city. Ministers of all the 
churches are interested and will codperate. 
The social conditions that are capable of 
improvement when energetically ‘attacked 
aré a challerige to the fdércessof. Christianity 
im any community. The Good Santaritar 
was indeed a neighbor to him who fell 
among thieves and he has deserved all the 
commendation that has been awarded him. 
He did the best he could but one of his 
spirit would have rejoiced to have been able 
to have the road to Jerico adequately pa- 





trolled so as to prevent any such disastrous 
hofd-ups. 


New Zealand recently voted on the propo- 
sition, “Shall the manufacture, sale and im- 
portation of intoxicating liquors on the is- 
lands be forever prohibited?” The result 
was 255,000 votes for prohibition and 202,- 
000 against it. The measure, however, can- 
not be effective, since the constitution re- 
quires 60 per cent of the vote polled on a 
referendum of this kind. The temperance 
vote only lacked 5 per cent of making New 
Zealand the first prohibition country in the 
world. She will probably take the honor 
yet. There is some disposition on the part 
of the prohibitionists to complain of the pro- 
vision requiring more than a majority, but 
the experience of American communities 
would seem to confirm the wisdom of it. 
When 60 per cent of the people do vote for 
prohibition, there will be no problem of 
law enforcement. The sentiment will be 
overwhelming. 


A new institution of learning among the 
Disciples of Christ has _ recently been 
launched in Georgia. At the state conven- 
tion at Macon, Apr. 10, it was decided to 
begin at once the project of founding Geor- 
gia Christian College which is to be estab- 
lished at Atlanta very shortly. It is hoped 
to be ready for work in 1913. The selection 
of Atlanta is wise from several points of 
view, as it is the center in the state where 
the Disciples are strongest and also it has 
been demonstrated that the large centers 
of population are, all things considered, the 
best for the location of colleges. It is to 
be hoped, however, that our Georgia breth- 
ren will not make the mistake that has 
been so often made in the past by our 
brethren in their desire to have Christian 
schools. The institution should not begin 
till there is in» sight a sufficient funds to 
properly .equip and endow it, The strug- 
gling,.ampecunious: college founded now will 
fare much worse»than a similar one did a 
generation ago, and that is saying much. 


James Small, secretary of the Evangel- 
ists’ Association, has issued the following 
statement and appeal: ‘ “The National As- 
sociation of Evangelists, organized at the 
Portland convention, proposes to unite our 
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evangelists, evangelistic ministers and sing- 
ing evangelists in a compact body for the 
purpose of advancing the interests of evan- 
gelism throughout the churches of Christ, 
protecting the members and churches from 
unworthy men and women, and otherwise 
contribute toward the welfare of the in- 
dividual members of the society. The mem- 
bership cards for the year 1912 are now 
ready and being distributed among. those 
who have paid their dues for the year, 
amounting to $2. This entitles the member 
to membership and 100 copies of official let- 
A letter has been sent to all evan- 
gelists, evangelistic ministers and singing 
evangelists by the office of the secretary, E. 
E. Elliott, of Kansas City, Mo., inviting all 
such persons to membership in the National 
Association and setting forth the objects of 
the codperation, ete. The response thus far 
has been most encouraging. We want to 
go up to the.Louisville convention with at 
least 200 members in the association. We 
are to have a program the last day of the 
convention that will be full of interest and 
power. The Louisville convention will prob- 
ably be the largest in point of attendance 
ever held by the churches of Christ, outside 
of the centennial. Don’t you want to have 
a part in making the National Association 
of Evangelists be to its members and to 
the churches what it ought to be and can 
be if our evangelists will unite with us in 
making the coéjperation possible. Brother, 
let us hear from you.” 


terhead. 


Reimbursement or Retrench- 
ment, Which? 


‘lhe Board of the American Christian Mis- 
sionary Society, in faith, has appropriated 
for a number of years more money than its 
income, to sustain and enlarge its missionary 
enterprise. It has cherished the hope that 
the Disciples of Christ would furnish the 
means for enlarging its missionary program. 
While gifts from congregations, Bible schools 
and individuals have increased annually, they 
have not been commensurate with the needs 
of the society and the dignity and ability of 
our people. An accumulated deficit forces a 
crisis upon the society, which must be met 
by prompt reimbursement of the treasury or 
retrenchment in the fields. There is need of 
$60,000, above the usual annual receipts, to 
maintain missionaries and support 
pendent In full confidence, the 
board challenges the brotherhood with the 
fact that not one missionary among the 491 
in its employ, and not a mission supported 
by it ean be forsaken without real loss and 
bitter disappointment to communities and 
..e church at large. 

Brethren, we have been silent while in our 
efforts, day and night, through all seasons, 
to arouse appreciation of religious needs in 
our country. The hour has come when we 
must make known, through our religious 
papers, the humiliating fact that the Disciples 
of Christ are giving only $120,764.06 to the 
mother Society to meet the needs of a con- 
tinent. In 1911, states on the rim of the 
territory where our numerical strength is 


our de- 


churches. 


greatest, increased their contributions to 
American Missions. Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, 
Indiana, Ohio, Kansas and Oklahoma, ail 


these in the heart of the brotherhood, came 
short of their apportionments to the home 
land. Texas and Kentucky were exceptions. 
On such a record, where is our patriotism? 
Where is our faithfulness to Christ? Where 
is our shame? 

Never in the history of the church in Amer- 
ica have such serious factors been recognized 
in our national life as at the present time. 
All familiat elements that have made the Re- 
public gomplex in its constituencies, are in- 
creased, while new influences, dangerous to 
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our retigion, spring into prominence. On the 
soil of the United States, there are now 74 
uweathen temples. In these are all ministra- 
tions of such temples in heathen lands. $40,- 
000 were expended by Buddhists on the Paci- 
fic coast last year. Japan gave an idol, 500 
years old, for a Buddhist shrine on the Pa- 
cifie Coast. Mormonism .is more defiant, 
more aggressive, if possibie, and certainly 
exercising greater commercial and _ political 
power than in any year of its history. 
Roman Catholicism, within the last month, 
has obtained practical control of the Govern- 
ment Indian Schools. Thirteen states of the 
union are now foreign. New York, our larg- 
est city and second greatest in the world, is 
now foreign. 

Brethren of our common faith! all 
ment, romance, novelty, optimism and pes- 
simism are eliminated in this attempt to 
have these bald facts considered by every 
loyal follower of Christ. This is not an 
alarmist’s strategy to get funds in order to 
maintain a record; but sober truth. The 
only unifying and subduing agent which can 
reduce this Babel to harmony and preserve 
Christianity with an open Bible, is the plea 
and prayer of our Lord. 

The -.werican Christian Missionary Society 
has shared, witu the brethren everywhere, 
confideace, by spreading before them, month- 
ly, its business transactions. There has been 
no useless expenditure of means or neglect of 
duties within the power of the society to 
meet. them. Its administrative expenses 
have been reduced to less than 7 per cent, and 
strict economy is practiced by all its work- 
ers. A question of retrenchment must be 
answered by ministers and churcues by the 
May offering. Will modern disciples of 
Christ, with hands put to the plow and look- 
ing back, escape the condemnation of our 
Lord, who said: “Not fit for the kingdom of 
God”? We are praying that this crisis will 
not be a Kadesh-Barnea. 

I. N. McCasn, Secretary. 


senti- 


“It is not going to be very difficurt for 
us to raise the $600 for the .living link.”— 
Linley G. Gordon, Louisville, Ky., pastor of 
the Clifton Church. 





Foreign Society News 


“James C. Ogden (of Tibet) was with us 
yesterday and helped our people very much 
with his great message. The devotion of 
this young man to Christ and his work is 
remarkable. He cannot help making a deep 
impression upon the minds and hearts of 
multitudes that hear his message. He is 
a great inspiration to the work wherevef 
he goes.”—G. M. Brooks, Carlisle, Ky. 


Mrs. Jens Morton of South Bend, Ind., 
an annuitant of the Foreign Society, died 
April 9. She was a good woman and did 


what she could. She had an abiding inter- 
est in the Lord’s work. 


M. B. Madden, Osaka, Japan, reports five 
baptisms in that city of a million souls, 
This is the first fruit of the work in what 
is known as the factory district where Mr. 
Madden has been preaching twice a 
for some three weeks. He says they are 
greatly encouraged over the work in that 
city. 

C, E. Robinson, Sendai, Japan, reports 
that our native evangelist, Kawamura, re- 
cently traveled 150 miles for the express 
purpose of baptizing a man and his wife. 
He had chance to give the woman some 
Christian literature on the train and this 
led to her accepting Christ with her house- 
hold. Mr. Robinson also reports two other 
baptisms, both young men. 


week 


The missionaries on the Congo have pre- 
pared a little book of Old Testament stories. 
At the time of writing it was just being 
printed. This book is to be used as a text- 
book in the school and will be used to 
preach from a good deal also. Miss Eck 
is overseeing the printing of the last pages 
while A. F. Hensey is away with the Ore- 
gon. 


The government general of the Belgian 
Congo has sent to the mission the final 
papers for Monieka. The law allows six 
months to occupy the station. Permission 
was granted to open Monieka on the ground 
that a medical missionary would be sta- 
tioned there. The Society has not yet found 
a man for that position. 
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An Epoch Making Congress 
(Continued from page 19.) 

our older men possessed of his spirit, . the 

men would often lack heart to voice 

His appeal for sympathy and toler- 

ance in the discussion of these questions 

could not but find echo in every heart pres- 


young 


heresy. 


ent. 
Discussion Period Too Short. 

It was to be regretted that the time for 
discussion Both speakers had 
exceeded their time at a session which began 
late. Had that discussion continued another 
hour, it would historic. There 
was no end of people ready to talk and all 
in good spirit. The the motion 
of Dr. Richardson, moved to proceed with 
the business of the Congress, so there were 


was so short. 


have been 


house, on 


but twenty minutes in which a paper called 
yw Dr. Garrison “the radical in the 
history of our people” was given considera- 
tion. Dr. Garrison has a repartee quick as 
a sword-thrust at times and all enjoyed a 


t most 


~ ~ 





Professor Samuel Z. Batten, Guest Speaker, 


Representing the Baptist Denomination. 


facetious reminiscence. He that but 
twice in his life had his brethren put him 
up to the conservative side of the 
baptism question. The other time had been 
when he met J. A. Lord in the Missouri lec- 
tureship ‘and confuted him on the question 


said 


defend 


of receiving the unimmersed. He said he 
had over-done that job and only hoped that 
he had not over-done this one also. The 


laugh at Mr. Morrison’s expense was enjoyed 
by all, but by none more than Mr. Morrison 
himself. 

Effects of the Discussion. 

Of the impression this session made, there 
be no doubt. Scores of young men have 
learned to look on both sides of what has 
been for them hitherto a closed question. 
The address of C. C. Morrison made a deep 
impression. Many are thinking and talking 
about a point of view which they had not 
thought could be defended with so great logic 
and scholarship. 

The Congress has arranged for a perma- 


can 


nent organization and has elected B. A. Ab- 
bott as the next president and A. W. Taylor 
as secretary. They will enroll members who 
will belong whether they attend or not and 
these will furnish the sinews of war. 

We could have wished for better press re- 


ports in Kansas City. Some papers sent no 
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Vital and Timely Books 


We offer some of the most timely and vital books now 
appearing. You need every one of this splendid list. 


THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 


By Edward Scribner Ames, Ph. D., 
author of “The Psychology of Religious Ex- 
perience.” 123 pages. Cloth, cents, 
postpaid, 

A book which lifts the problem of the 
nature and character of Christ out of the 
old-time dogmatism and places it in the 
light of the more empirical, human and 
meaningful thought of our own day. Dr. 
Ames treats the Unitarian-Trinitarian con- 
troversy with a freshness and illumination 
that in itself makes his work a distinct con- 
tribution to religious thought. The baok is 
more than a treatise. It is a living word 
spoken to the hearts and souls of living 
people. 

Professor George A. Coe, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, says: 

“These sermons display a remarkable 
intellectual boldness and spiritual warmth, 
of nothing else in print that brings out quite so 


clearly the positive religious values that can be 
reached by a rigorous application to Christian dog- 


75 


union of 
I. know 


mas of the functional and valuational point of 
view. Even readers who cannot accept Professor 
Ames’ position at all times must agree that ‘such 


a book helps te clear the air, and to focus atten- 
tion at the right point.” 


Or PERENNIAL INTEREST TO DISCIPLES. 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS ADVOCATING 


CHRISTIAN UNION 
Edited by C. A. Young. 

This book is the classic literary product 
of the Disciples’ first century of history. 
Thousands have been sold and the volume 
is enjoying a steady demand. It contains 
Thomas Campbell’s “Declaration and Ad- 
dress”; Alexander Campbell’s “Sermon on 
the Law”; Barton W. Stone’s “Last Will 
and Testament of the Springfield Presby- 
tery”; Isaac Errett’s “Our Position”; J. H. 
Garrison’s “The World’s Need of Our Plea.” 
Beautifully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

Z. T. Sweeney says: 

es congratulate you on the happy thought of 
collecting and editing these documents. They ought 
to be in the home of every Disciple of Christ in 


the land, and I believe they should have a large 
and increasing sale in years to come.” 


AN ILLUMINATING BIT OF AMERICAN CHURCH 
History. 


THE EARLY RELATION AND SEPARATION 


By Errett Gates, Ph. D. 

This is the theme of the hour. Dr. Gates 
has put into our hand the historic facts 
with a grace and charm that make them 
read like a novel. In cloth, 75c. Paper bind- 
ing, 35e. 

“We owe a debt of gratitude to the writer of 
this book, and could only wish that it might be 
read not only by our people al] over the land, but 
scattered among the Baptists. It is a most meri- 
torious and splendid contribution to our literature.” 
——The Christian Worker. 

“The dominant personality of Alexander Camp- 
bell is so brought out as to give to what might be 
regarded as the dry details of ecclesiastical history 
and controversy almost the interest of a story. A 
valuable contribution to the history of the Ameri- 
can churches.”—The Congregationalist. 


A FASCINATING RELIGIous Story. 
ATLAR STAIRS 
By Charles J. Scofield. 
An ideal gift book. Beautifully bound 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


“A most excellent serial.”—J. H. Garrison. 

“An admirable story.”—J. J. Haley. 

“A most forceful and healthful piece of reading.” 
—Z. T. Sweeney. 

“If one begins this book he will not put it down 
until the very satisfactory end is finished.”’—Chris- 
tian Observer. 

“A strong book and worthy of unqualified 
dorsement.”"—Religious Telescope. 


en- 
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BOOKS BY HERBERT L. WILLETT 
BASIC TRUTHS OF CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Cloth, 127 pages. Front cover stamped 
in gold, gilt top, illustrated, 75c; paper, 35c. 

A powerful and masterful presentation 
of the great truths for the attainment oi 
the life of the spirit. Written in a charm- 
ing and scholarly style. 


“For me the finest chapter in the book is that 


on the Resurrection. This gets one back into the 
lives of the Apostles on that Resurrection morn. 
It is a historical study indeed. One hears the 


tread of conquering hosts and the beating of the* 
wings of twelve legions of angels.”"—P. C. Mac- 
farlane. 

“The spirit of controversy is quite absent and 


yet it is sufficiently argumentative to indicate the 
positive convictions of the author.”—C. C. Row- 
lison. 


OUR PLEA FOR UNION AND THE 
PRESENT CRISIS 


Cloth, 140 pages, gold stamped, postpaid 
50c. Written in the belief that the Disciples 
of Christ are passing through an important, 
and in many respects, transitional period. 

The euthor says: 


“It is with the hope that * * * 
forces and opportunities may be wisely estimated 
by us; that doors now open may be entered; that 
hopes only partially real now may come to fruition 
that these chapters are given their present form.” 


STUDIES IN THE FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL 
Cloth, $1.00. 

One of the volumes in the Constructive 
Series of handbooks. It is prepared for the 
use of classes in secondary schools and in 
the secondary division of the Sunday- 
schools. It presents the entire material of 
First Samuel with explanatory notes, ques- 
tions, and. illustrations. It is used in a 
large number of Sunday-schools, in grades 
of the ages of eleven to. fourteen. 


THE TEACHINGS JOF THE BOOKS 
Cloth, $1.25. 

An introduction to the literature of the 
New Testament. The book is a work of col- 
laboration with James M. Campbell, D. D., 
a prominent Congregational minister, who 
supplies the interpretative material in con- 
nection with each of the books of the New 
Testament. A handbook widely used by 
individual students and classes. 


THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS 


. Cloth, 35 cents. 

A smal] handbook prepared for classes 
desiring to study the outline of the life of 
Christ, and a brief statement of the most 
important teachings of the Master. It is 
based upon the entire material of the four 
Gospels arranged in chronological order. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL 
Cloth, 35 cents. 

A handbook on this, the most important 
theme of the Old Testament. It gives a 
survey of the history of prophecy in Israel 
from the beginning of the national life to 
the close of the Maccabean age. It has 
been widely used in institutions of educa- 
tion and in Bible classes, and has passed 
through several editions. 


THE RULING QUALITY 

Board 35 cents net. Postage 4 cents. 

A small book of sixty pages dealing with 
faith as the conquering quality in human 
life, The theme is interwoven with com- 
ments upon the quest of the Holy Grajl as 
illustrated in Mr. Abbey’s panels. 
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reporters and others sent people who could 
not understand the significangesef)the gather- 

ing. One speaker® was represented as advo- 
cating baptism as a sanitary measure! At 
another time a journal reported that the Dis- 
ciples were met to organize! In most of the 
reports, the conviction was voiced that the 
Disciples were going to split. Such utterly 
inadequate and false reports are worse than 
the future the committee should 
accurate newspaper representa- 


in 
foi 


none. 
arrange 
tion. 

It has been a great and historic gathering 
Those preachers who stayed 
the end of our history 
something. Let us hope 
that the next session, which will be held in 
St. Louis next year, will be able to confront 
us with a group of equally Significant prob- 
lems and throw upon them in equal measure 
a great flood of light. 


Indiana State Convention 

The state convention this year will 
held with the church at Hammond May 13- 
16. The first session will be held Monday 
evening. May 13. The keynote address will 
be delivered at this session by Rev. C. H. 
Winders, of pene, nt His theme will be 
“The Pies Our ‘Fathers and Our Plea. 
Tuesday forenoon 


people. 
will hear to 


that they 


of our 
away 
missed 


be 


ot 

forenoon and Wednesday 
largely devoted to the business of the 
convention. The last address of the conven- 
tion will be delivered by Bishop Anderson of 
Chicago, Thursday evening. This will be a 
vreat session on Christian union and will be 
the climax of the convention. No one can af- 
ford to leave before the close. 


will be 


L. E. Murray, Cor. Secy. 
The Crisis in American 
Missions 
The American Society has announced 


through its magazine and elsewhere the policy 
of severe retrenchment which has been forced 
upon it the churches. For five years it 
has allowed its appropriations to run in 
excess of its income, hoping that the churches 
would finally heed its ery for help and justify 
its faith both in the churches and in the mis- 
sion fields. At last it sees the day of judg- 
ment approaching and in order to save the 
ship from the rocks it has been forced to re- 
trench and the order has been made effective 


by 


immediately. 

This neglect of the home base of supply 
for all our work is amazing. For years our 
churches have shown increased appreciation 
of the value and importance of every other 
field but that of America. The Disciples of 
Christ have two national ot 
which are spending one-third more in pagan 
lands than our churches give to the American 
board for the home land, yet the home land 
is the basis of all other work, contains forty- 
eight millions of people away from Christ 
and the expense of work in a highly civilized 
country is vastly more than in an uncivilized 
land. 

The churches in the middle west, 
the great strength of the Disciples, need to 
be awakened to our alarming situation. Our 
the mission fields are re- 
year with increased offer- 


boards, each 


where lies 


churches out on 


sponding year by 


ings. It is from this source that the Amer- 
ican Board has increased its receipts, but 
these offerings are restricted and must needs 


go back to the fields with increased appro- 
priations for development. The offerings 
from the churches in our strong states have 


actually decreased in the last year. The 
churches of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and 


Missouri all fell down in their support to 
American missions. Right heroically are the 
men on the mission fields responding to this 
emergency. 

F. F. G “f 


Grim, M., 


Albuquerque, N. 


says: 


? 


- Brooklyn. 
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It seems to me there 

This means wreck 
in New Mexico-West 
some way it can 


can scarcely believe it. 

must be some mistake. 
and ruin to our work 
Texas. Is there not 

averted? We were never in better condition 
for a forward movement. We have more and 
better men with better prospects for the fu- 
ture than ever before. But there is scarcely 
a man who can go on with his work without 
the appropriation he is now receiving. Most 
of them are receiving small salaries consider- 
ing the prices they have to pay for living. 
Can you not possibly stand by us this year? 
I believe. we can to the stronger 
churche that this is money well expended. 
What are the with families to do? I 
don’t know they are to get along on 
less, and if they are compelled to move that 
means financial embarrassment for months 
and it may be for years to come. Some, it 
may be, will be forced to leave the ministry in 
order to make a living. And at this time 
when there is reported to be such a dearth 
of ministers this will be nothing short of a 
calamity to our cause. What inducement 
will there be for young men to enter the 
ministry? What kind of a 


he 


prove 


men 
how 


crisis have we 


come to? i pray that something may be 
done to avert this awful calamity to our 
work.” GRANT K. Lewrs, 


New York City Mission Notes 


During March nine were added to the mis- 
sion churches and they contributed a total 
of $418.76 for Missions and local support. 

The special revival meeting, conducted by 
Evangelist Lutz, at the Borough Park Church 
is increasing in interest and power. The 
splendid ability of Mr. Lutz to present Bible 
teaching is of great value to this new work. 

Central Church, led by Dr. J. M. Philputt, 
togk their first offering for Missions Sunday, 
March 31. Over $1,000 was received. 

Easter Sunday was truly a “red letter” 
day for Sterling Place Church. Thirty-one 
years ago this church assumed a mortgage of 
$12,000. At various times it was reduced, 
but it was a slow process and only $2,600 
had been paid. When M. M. Amunson en- 
tered upon the pastorate of this church he 
felt the first important duty was to remove 
this burden before any real progress could 
be made. While it was a heroic task for a 
church already burdened to meet its annual 
expenses, they faced it and began prepara- 
tion by arousing the people to the desire to 
see the mortgage removed. Easter Sunday 
was set as the day when the church should 
be free. The day was ideal, audience was 
splendid, and $8,000 was raised in about 
thirty minutes. Other pledges are coming 
in and the total of $9,400 is assured by Nov. 


1, 1912. M. M. Amunson entered upon his 
duties here Sept., 1909. During his work 
fifty-six have been added to the church, 


$2,000 spent on decorations and repairs of 
the church building, and now the total 
mortgage raised. Mr. Amunson is preaching 
to steadily increasing audiences. The out- 
look is bright for this splendid church, that 
will most efficiently lead our forces in 
If the Hoosier State can send us 
a few more Amunsons the future of our work 
in this great city will be assured. 

Z. T. Sweeney of the Lenox Ave. Church 
is preaching to a crowded house every Sun- 
day night and the church is already needing 
more room. 

Jos. KEEvIL, 
Supt. of City Missions. 
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Dr. D., a rich physician, told the com- 
mittee yho called upon him that he really 
could not give more than fifty cents each 
week toward the pastor’s salary. He thought 
$25 a year a very generous allowance for 
him; but he sent home the same day a 
few pieces of furniture, for which his wife 
puzzled for house room. They cost 
$25.—Lutheran. 
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THE UNUSED CROSS. 
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ONE HALF 
THE WORLD 
IS BEYOND 
THE REACH OF 
ANY MESSENGER 
OF JESUS CHRIST. 




















AND | IF / BE 
LIFTED UP FROM 
THE EARTH, WILL 
DRAW ALL 

MEN UNTO 
ME 









The Christian 


Foreign 
furnish Children’s Day Supplies for the first Sun- 
day in June Free to those Bible Schools observ- 


Missionary Society will 


ing the day in the interest of Heathen Missions. 
FREE SUPPLIES 
Ist. Coin Pocket Missionary Collectors. These are 


a great improvement on the missionary 
merly used. Attractive, convenient, 
old or young. 

2d. Darkness and Light. The new Children’s 
Day exercise by P. H. Duncan. Filled with beau- 
tiful songs, exercises, and recitations. Good for 
older pupils as well as little folks. Adapted to 
any school. 

ORDER AT ONCE. Give local name of Sunday-school 
and average attendance. Write to 


STEPHEN J. COREY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


boxes for- 
suitable for 


Box 884. 





DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 
New York, 142 West 8lst me 


2 cy . 
Rev. JAS. M. PHILPUTT, D. D., 
A. M., 8 P. M. Welcome to the 


oldest church Disciples of Christ. 


yee 





Sweet Tone 
Far Sounding 
FOR CHURCH 


Durable 
D SCHOOL Catalogue Free. 
AMERICAN BELL & FOUNDRY CO., NORTHVILLE, MICH. 


CHURCH SCHOOL 


Ask for Catahogue and Special Donation Pian Ko. 21 
Eerastienco 1666 






















WE READ and clip for you daily everythin 

printed in the current country anc 

city press of America pertaining to the subject of 
particular interest to you. 

NEWSPAPERS contain many items daily 

which would inform you ex- 

clusively of where you can secure new business, an 

order or a contract; where a new store has been 


started, a new firm incornorated or a contract is to 
be let. A daily press clipping service means. more 
business . 


FOR YOU. Send Stamp for Booklet 


THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO, 


1109 167 W. Washington St., Chicago, U. S. A 








COMMUNION SERVICE 


THOMAS INDIVIDUAL 
OUR SPECIAL SELF-COLLECTING Cushioned Tray has noequal. NOISELESS, 
DUST PROOF, INTERLOCKING. Best for pew or altar communion. Usesshort, shal- 
low cup, glassor sluminum( indestructible) no tipping of head. Saves ONE-PFOURTH 
ices. ver 12,000 churches use. 
Thomas Communion 


Send for catalog and* ial Intro 
Co., Bar1z0 Ohio 
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Thoroughly Up-to-Date 

The Christian Century is a progressive religious weekly for Christian homes. It 1s 
abreast of the times. It stands for those growing ideals that are fast taking possession 
of the minds of modern men and Women. It believes in educatign. It is not alarmed at 
the work of scholarship in religion. It gives a vision of things as they are to be. It places 
the reader in touch with those great lives the country over which are being spent for the 
welfare of humanity. It strives to develop in its readers the open mind, a broad outlook 
and the habit and passion of service. 


Devoted to Christian Union 


Of the many qualities that give The Christian Century distinction, none is more striking 
than the frank way in which it discusses the problem of Christian unity. To the great goal 
of a united church this paper is bending every effort. In this enterprise it stands with the 
Disciples of Christ, interpreting their historic plea to divided Christendom. 


Many Additional Attractions 


During the year that is ahead The Christian Century will be improved in many ways. 
More money will be spent in its mechanical form as well as in providing better literary 
product. The greatly increased body of readers which this paper has enjoyed in recent 
times, warrants the publishers in adding further attractions to its pages. 


A Paper with a Mission 


A host of present readers of The Christian Century believe that it is not only reflecting 
passing events and thought, but making history by its bold championship of the ideals which 
are today struggling for embodiment. 


An Inspiration in the Home 


The whole round of life is ours. The Christian Century is a religious inspiration in 
every home into which it goes. Pastors will find the readers of this paper the most useful 
and intelligent workers they have. Its pages are adapted to every member of the family. 
Children and young people, as well as grown-up folk, will find fascinating reading matter 
in its various departments. Continued stories. of the highest grade are running almost 
constantly. 


We Wish You To Bring Your Friends Into the Christian Century Family! 
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